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Classification: Bir 


167) 


Wetmore, Alexander, A systemitic classification of the birds of 
the world, Smith isonian iliscellaneous Collections (Smithsonian Institution 
dashington, D. C. iF 39( 7) ’ re DPe, 1940. 


. 


aly 


Third edition of this cieck-list of families and superior groups used 
in the classification of birds, both fossil and recent. 





Classification: Jocket gophers 
ric Set 4 hi 4 , an 4 o eanharT n » 
Davis, ia. B. Distribution and variation of pocket sophers (Cenus 
= - * - Tt Qian on nh - + Gia fs 
seomys) in the southivestern United States, Texas Agr. Ecnt. Sta. (Collese 
Station) Bul. 590, 38 pp., 6 figs., 4 tables, 1940. 


A treatrient of 4 species and 20 subspecie ten of the latter being 


< 


3 f 


described as new. Keys and descriptions, statenonts f range and character- 
istics, and measurements, compecrisons, 1nd remurks,; are inc luded. Gorhers of 


this genus live in sandy soils, and thsir reces are morc or less isolated by 


heavy soils and rivevs, or by tho to in combination. PBivliography of 8 titles, 


Consocrvation: 
1dy of conservation, Minnesota Dopts. 
2 56 pp 2 Pls., 1940, 
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accompanicd by tcaching; 
has its represcntation (vp. 25-26 


shivs are ommhasized throughout and 
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s 
Re-introduceé in Itcsea Park in 1901, the initial population of 3 (1b, 2 9) 
had increased by 1 ‘ 


In 1939 an open seuson was Geclared und more than 11,000 pelts were taken. 
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Tne return to trapners Was in excess of ~120,000, Conservative management 1s 
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Blds., St. Paul), 


3y the year 1900 beuvers had been trapped almost to the vanishing point. 


300 in the Park and had spread to other sections 
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Conservation: Bishorn 
Rush, idm, M. sSighorns need a break, Outdoor Life (553 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 15 cents a covy), 85(1), Jan. 1940, pp. 38-40, 85, 
6 photos. 


Thoush protected over most of their range, bdizhorns continue to de- 
crease; counts of the animals on National Forests showed about 14,000 in 1921 
and less than 8,500 in 1938, Hunting;, both legal and illegal, was a big fac 
tor in eliminating the animals from mech of their orizjjinal ranse. Colden 
eagles and bodcats prey uvvon the lambs,and diseases ( mneunonia, seabies) have 
killed many adults. The sex ratio is unbalanced and selective killing of males 
s recuired to restore it. Notes on fiyhting and jumping. Inageient sugges- 
ions are made. No other wildlife »roblom in the United States is so urgent 
as the rchavilitation of the Di; horn, 

—_ 


Conservation: Birds in Pan-America 


Intcrnational Comnittce for Bird Proservation, ‘fhat is happening 
to dDirds in Pan-america, Reviste ds Agricultura Industria y Comorcio dc 


Puerto Rico (Departanonto dz .gri. y Com. San Juan), 32(35), Sept. 1940, 
Dp. 461-462. 


"In tho agzre;ctc, millions of individuals of 421 kinds of our United 
es birds depart in autwim to rozions imerc the word ‘conscrvation' is of 
le meaning. xxx Furthormorc, wo can never hope to rebuild to their 
natural lovel ovr suDdpdly of migratory wildfowl and. shore-birds without the 
coopsration of the citizens of those Souticrn Countries wiere so m ny of these 
birds go for six months of cvory roar. Protcctin; the birds of the VJestor 
World is clearly and profoundly on intcrnational problem. This movomont is 

oe a : ae 
? 


FS p 





Supported by fricnds of to aid in preserving our birds that 
know no national voundavics.: 


Conservation: General 


Committee. Hearin:;s before the Select Committee on Conservation of 
Jildlife Resources, llouse of Renresentutives, 76th Conz;ress, Third Session, 
1940, 429 op., 1 folded mp, tables. (Gov't. Frinting Offico, Wash., D.C.) 

Revort of heuring:s licrch-May, 1940 at which representatives of 22 State 

Game Commissions ind of 13 Federal Bureaus, besides other organizations and 

individuels concerned described their achievements = presented their vrob- 

lems. Most of the sections include a record of 

. 


5 
= 


nuestions | aakes by the Comnit- 
tce and of the replics by witnesses. There is so anh dotail in the report 
t t the book should = consulted by all 


hat it can searcely be outlined kere wi 
ted in current phases of wildlife conservation. Some of the included 
material of more permanent sisnificsnee is the map of national forests and 
purchase arcas, a doseriptivo list of Federal Game Refuges on national forests, 
ond & revort summarizing “in cconomic study of wildlife as a supplomentary 
1). This is prescentcd without the names of the 


farm onterpvrise® (n>, 258-25 2SC 
men who did the work, J. Pcul Miller of the Biolovical Survey and 3B. B. Powoll 
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of the Bureau of Agricultural ieonomics, who visited every State in the Union 
in the course of a two-year investigation, June 1936 to June 1938. This pre- 
sentation treats the history of tic projoct, contains an outline of the con- 
tents of a voluminous manuscrint report, and gives a summary of thc findings 
conclusions, and recommendations, Fuller publication is promised. The present 
report contains data that has never been available before, a great deal of 
which is compactly tabulated as to, “Land open to hunting, except as restricted 
by the property rights of private owners, per hunting license issued by statos, 
1935" (varies from 33, New Jersey, to nearly 12,000, Nevada); “Agricultural 
land in relation to potontially huntable land, by states, 1935" (the percentage 
of potcntially huntable land that is devoted to agricultural uses varies from 
17.8 in Florida to 99.8 in North Dakota); “estimated acreage providin: food and 
cover for wildlifo, by classes of land, 1935" (60.5 percont of the total land 
areca of tho United Statcs); and "Estimatod cercage on which it is considorod 
economically feasible to improve food and cover for wildlife, by classes of 
land, 1935" (68.5 perecnt). 


Wwotation of ¢ so yarcacrephs from the s:cneral conclusions will suffico 


to — that the findi: 13s Of this investigation run groatly countcr to some 
widely-held oninions,. 


"At the present tirie, especially on ;:ood farm land, there is little or 
no incentive for the famier to use his "resources in the proragation of game and 
other wildlife for puolic or sermipublic utilization, because the users of wild- 
life not only fail to recommense him for his part in providing wildlife and the 
facilities for its enjoyment, but they clso often inflict damage to livestock, 
fences, and other proverty. However, in some sections, especially wherc the 
land is poorly adapted to the production of agricultural crops, and where tros- 
pass is risidly controlled, cousidorable opvortunit, exists for the farmer to 
inercasc his incone by the production of wildlife for somipnublic utilization. 


"In goneral, formrs cre penalizcd for having wildlifc, because the more 
abundant the samo or fur animals, the more damge they inflict and the greater 
tho nuisance end dumge inflicted by tho hunter and trappor. As c< result most 
Game ond fur animals on ferms crc there in spite of agricultural practiccs, or 
at best accidentally; wheroas, if the farmor rotcived proper recognition, he 
would in many antennae produce wildlife as & byproduct incidental to such 
farm practices as wooclot muncgoment, crosion control, <nd soil and wator con- 
sorvation, 


"Tho findings of the study indicate that if wildlife is to be perpctu- 
ated and cnjoycd by the nublic, it mst be produccd by ncturcal reproduction on 
private frrm land cs woll as on publicly owmed land, ond its utilization mst 
bo strictly controlled, Pon provazction and stocking have proven expensive and 
inadcauate as 2 direct moans of providing gamo, Public ovmed land ccnnot sup- 
Ply cnovgh wildlifo or tho fccilitics for its utilization by the public, and 

uncontrolled public utilization of wildlife on privetc farm land has provon 
destructive to farm property «nd to wildlife. 


‘iunting and agstictice uscs of wildlife cre luxuries in tic same clcss 
.s golfing, horscbeck ridin;, ad .oing to the movios. It is no more unrcoasol- 
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able to expect the wildlife user, particularly the hunter who actually con- 
sumes wildlife, to nay to .the landowner and others the full cost of providing 
the facilities for his recreation than it is to expect the golfer, horseback 
rider, and movie goer to pay the full cost of providing the facilities for his 
respective recreation, Trapping is a business proposition to the trapper, and 
it is just as reasonable for the famner or other landovmer to recoive reminera- 
tion for his part in providing fur animals and allowing others to use his land 
in taking them as it is for the owner of timberland to got rermncration for 
allowing others to take the timbor, These conclusions sccm rodsonable because 
there is no denying the fact that the farmor or other landowner is put to oz- 
pense in providing wildlife and in allowing others to-uso his land in utilizing 
wildlife." 


Conservation: _Gonoral 


Comaittco, Conservation of wildlifc, Roport of the Sclect Commit- 
tee on Conservation of Vildlife Resources, House of Ropresontativos, 76th 
Congress, 3rd Session, liouso Roport 3112 (Govornmont Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.), 64 pp., 1941. 


The usual annual roview of the accomplishments and problons of Fodoral 
agencies concernod: Fish and Wildlife Service, Nationel Pork Servico, Forest 
Service, Soil Conservation Servico, and Civilian Consorvation Corps. There is 
also a symposium on "State versus Federal Control of Nonmigratory Game," con- 
tributed to by State and Federal officials, and Recommendations by the Committec, 


Conservation: _ Hawks 


Hdgo, Rosalic, and Mliswortn D. Lumley. Common hawks of North 


America, Emergency Conservation Committee (754 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. ¥.), 25 pp., illus., 1940. 


The introduction by Ira N. Gabrielson, Director of the mational Fish and 
Wildlife Service,should encourage teachers to regard this leaflet as a reliable 
guide to instruction about the birds concerned. Statements in it about prey of 
the various groups of hawks cre besed chiefly upon publications of the Biologi- 
cal Survey, forerunner of the Wildlife Service, The usefulness of bird-cating 
hawks is specially discussed, as are clso methods used by man in reducing the 
numbers of the birds, and progress that has been made in protecting them, The 
leaflet includes questions for youn;er, and suggestions as to research by moro 
advanced, students, and 2 bibliography of 29 titles. 


Consorvetion: _ Pan Amorican 


Coolidge, Harold J., Jr. A new Pan American troaty, Scionce 


~~ 


(Lceneastor, Pa, 15 conts a copy), 92(2394), Nov. 15, 1940, pp. 458-460. 


[ Discussion of the troaty notcd on pp. 54-55 of this issue of WILDLIFE 
REVIEW. 
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Conservation: Wetorfowl 
Deck, Raymond S. No witcr in the nursery, Scturday Evening Post 
(Curtis Publishing Co., Philadolphia, Fa. 5 cents a copy), Nov. 16, 1940, 
pp. 22, 108-111, 2 photos, 


Popular article, The drought in the Great Plsins wild fowl nursory, 
although directly injurious, wes indirectly beneficial to the birds in con- 
vincing the people that effective steps for conservation were noecossary, 
Moc.sures adopted both in the United States and Canada are described. 


Conservation: _iWeterfowl 
Lincoln, Frederick C. Jcnuery duck shooting, Florida Game and Fish 
(Cormission of Gamo and Fresh ‘iter Fish, Tallahassee), 1(9), Nov. 1940, 
Dp. 4-5, 12, 2 maps, 


The maps show the gro.t discrepancy in extent between available brecoding 
and wintering renges of w.torfowl, ond the text cmphasizes the necd for protac- 
tion on the wintoring aroas, Any approach toword "spring shooting", with its 
dcstructive effect on the breeding stock, should be discourcged. 


Conservation: Wisconsin 


Leopold, Aldo. Wisconsin wildlife chronology, Wisconsin Conserva- 


tion Bulletin (.Jisconsin Conservation Dept., Madison), 5(11), Nov. 1940, 
pp. 8-20, 


The chronology of outstanding events 1822-1940, and more than 2-pages of 
bibliography are preceded by ecolovzical discussion, It maintains that variety 
and quality of wildlife rather than quantity are modified’ by the impact of 
civilization, quantity being a manifestation of the productivity of the soil. 
The typical result is decrease of the more desirable, and incroase of the less 
desirable, types. The extirpated and declining forms of Wisconsin wildlife 
end the invaders and substitutes are grouped and discussed. Conservation has 
proceeded through the stages of prohibitions, substitutions, rosorving habitat 
for wildlife, management, and cducation, 


Control: _ Ant, Fire 


Travis, Bornard V. The present status of the methods of control for 


the fire ant, Cooperative Quail Study Association (Thomasville, Ga.), 9 DDe, 
Nov. 1940, 


Solenopsis gominata, in some areas, dostroys as much as 15 perccont of 
the quail hatch by cating tho chicks in pipped egss Experimonts in control 
have boon carricd on intcrmittently since 1931; thoy are doscribed and summar- 
ized. In the present state of knowledge, poisoning in spring ant colonics 
within a radius of 50 foot of quail nests is the most practical thing to do. 
Poisoned baits and mothods of applying thom aro described, 
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Control: Cat 


Budlong, Robert R. The cat spanker, National Park Service Region IIL 


(Santa Fe, N. Mex.) Quarterly, 2(4), Oct. 1940, op, 35-37, 1 pl. 
This will appeal to those who want to discourage cats but not to kill 
them. The apparatus is pictured and described; having once passed through it, 


the cats are said never to return, 


Control: Crow 











Kalmbach, E. R., and S, E. Aldous. Winter banding of Oklahoma crows, 
Wilson Bul. (Gustav Swenson, University Farm, St, Paul, Minn. 60 cents a 
copy), 52(3), Sept. 1940, pn. 198-206, 1 fig., 1 table. 


At various places and dates, 714 crows were banded; in 3-1/2 years, 143 
returns have been received. The places of recovery of the bands are spotted 
ona map. Of 65 birds reported during the breeding and rearing scason, 49 (75 
percent) were killed in the prairio provinces of Canada but none in Oklahoma, 
Crow control, therefore, can have little effect on the breeding populations of 
game and othcr birds in that Stato. “Although wintor Crow control in Oklahoma 
is destined to remove some birds that would enter the problem of Crow-watcrfowl 
relationships in the Canadian provincos, the offect of this control is cortain 
to be much ‘diluted’ if the results are to be judged in a continental perspoc- 
tive, This comes about because only a portion of the Crows nosting in Canada 
can be classed as duck-ogg rredators, and because tho Crow, in what might be 
termed destructive abundance, occupics possibly only a sixth of the duck-nest- 
ing area of Canada and Alasin," 


Control: Deer dame 
Barrett, Paul M. The deer darmge committee, Michigan Conservation 
(Michigan Dept. of Conservation, State Office Bld:., Lansing), 10(1), 
Nov, 1940, np. 2, 10, 1 photo. 


Deer darpsse to crops has been increasinz during the past ten years. The 
Conservation Department, looked to for relief, appointed a committec, repre- 
Senting all interests, to consider the situation, After longthy discussion, 
the committee was of the opinion that it wovld be nocessary, while other forms 
of roliof arc bcing, devised, to continue the issuance of shooting permits, 
although those are said to be “unsatisfactory to all concerned." The committce 
made ficld inspoctions and oxverimented with “docer-proof"fonces and "buffer" 
feed strips, without reaching conclusive results. Its findings are presented 
in 12 paragraphs which stato that paying for damage and miintaining artificial 
feeding are impracticable, suggest ovurchase of isolatcd farms whcro depreda- 
tions are worst, recommond continucd trapping and distribution of decr, urge 
further experimentation with control moasurcs and improvomont of natural food 
supplies, regulation of the deer herd in critical areas, and search for a type 
of agriculture that can be carricd on satisfactorily in the prosonco of 
humerous deer, 
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Ontrol:  Fish-eating birds 


+ 
—_——— eo -——<_-<= 


Pough, Richard, Blue herons can't read, Bird-Lore (Nati 


i 
Society, 1006 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 30 cents a copy), 42 
Dec. 1940, pp. 507-516, 6 photos. 


al Audubon 


on 
(6), Nov.- 


Investigations at fish hatcheries in 9 States revealed high destruction 
of fish-eating birds, Although the operations are supposed to be ‘chiefly under 
permit, hatchery men frequently do not Lave permits, and of those who do comply 
with that formality, a considerable proportion do not render reports on the 
number of birds killed--an observance that is allegedly recuisite to continued 
possession of the privilege. lLaxness in enforcement of the reguiations is 
criticized and the Federal goverument is urged to sot an example to hatchery 
operators by screcning its ponds, 


Control: Goneral 


Fitzpatrick -, Frederick L. The control of organisms (Toache Col- 
lege, Columbia University, KRow York, MN. Y. $2.75 a copy), 16334 DP., 
illus., 1940, 


Chapter xi (pp. 184-295) is devoted to rodent pests and chapter xv to 
Oothor divisions of the native fauna. Intor-rolations aro cmphasized and 
natural, siven more attontion than artificial, control. Treatment is generel- 
ized and condensed as nocessary in a toxtbook. There are numerous footnote 
roferenccs and a terminal bibliography of 3 pages 


Control: Ground squirrel 


Becker, E. M. aAn effective ground squirrel trap, California Dept. 


Agr. (Sacramento) B Bul., 29(3), 1940, p. 152, 1 fig. 
Box type killer trap described and illustrated. 


Control: Ground squirrel 
Becker, E. M. A three-year record of ground squirrel trapping, 
elifornia Dept. Agr. (Sacramento) Bul., 29(3), 1940, pp. 153-156, 4 tables. 


Tabulation of trapped animals with details as to pregnancy end number of 
embryos of females. The information <nd conclusions ;iven are from the trap- 
ping of some 18,000 ground squirrels. The use of steel traps is less selective 
then poisoning; or gassinz, tence employing the box trap referred to in the 
preceding abstract is vecormendec. "Trapping is a slow and expensive mothod of 
squirrel control and 9 only justified in eradication work or whore all other 
methods have failed.’ 
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Control: Policies 


Anon. Information for the guidance of fieldmen and cooperators of 
the Fish and VJildlife Service engaged in the control of predatory animls 
ana injurious rodents, U. 5. Dept. of the Interior Wildlife Circular 5, 
(Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C., 5 cents a copy), 8 pp., 1940. 


Contents: Necessity for control of wiid-animal pests, control functions 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, legal authorization for control work, animls 
on the control program, and instructions regarding field practices, 


Control: Rabbit, European 





Jockley, R. M, Some experiments in rabbit control, Nature (Mac- 


Millan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin's St., London, iJ, C, 2, Engianc. 1 shilling 
a copy), 145(3681), May 18, 1940, pp. 767-769. 


Account of a 12-year attempt to control, ond if possible, exterminate, 
European rabbits on a rocky island of abont 250 acres, Steel traps were given 
up as inefficicnt and inhumane, Snares, nets, and wire-mesh traps could not be 
used in mech of the difficult terrain and forrcts proved unsatisfactory. 
Disease, both of natural occurrence and introduced, passed on, leaving the 
population as numerous as cvor. Fumigation with sulpmr was found expensive 
and difficult to handle and producod a painful death. Cysnogas was more satis- 
factory and cfficient. In three apvlicctions the kill is cstimated to have 


reached 96 percent. Forage immediatcly ineroased so that 100 sheep brought to 


~ s 


the island wore unable to kecp it dovwm, 
Control: Rodents 


Cassady, John T., and George E, Glendening. Revegetating semi- 
desert range lands in the Southwest, Civilian Conservation Corps Forestry 
Publ. 8 (Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C. 10 cents 2 copy), 22 pp., 


‘11 figs., tables, 1940. 


Directions for replanting areas deteriorated chiefly through overgraz- 
ing, Protection of seedings from livestock and rodents is necessary. The text 
relating to rodents is here quoted: “Rodents are often a definite limiting 
factor to successful artificial revegetation, particularly on sandy mesquite 
lands or other brushy lands that provide excellent escape cover and homesitcs 
for the rodents, Intensive control campaigns will be necessary on such areas 
prior to the revesotation work, followed by additional control if the rodont 
populction becomes large before the plant cover is woll established. On aroas 
densely populated with rodcnts, shrubs that quickly outgrow the reach of 
rodents may be proforable to grass." 


Control: Rodents 





Piper, S. E., and Ethelbert Johnson, Some studies of Peromyscus and 


-——=— 


other rodents in the San Bernardino Mountains of California 1937 to 1940, 
California Dent. Agr. (Sacramento) Bul., 29(3), 1940, pp. 131-145, 1 fig. 
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Four species of Peromyscus, 5 of squirrels, and one wood rat are being 
combated as carriers of sylvatic plague. The Peromyscus proved especially dif- 
ficult to »oison, Tests of their preferences among bait materials and poisoned 
baits both in the field and laboratory are reported upon. Alternation of baits 
is necessary to success. Three newly devised toxic taits that were effective 
are described. 


Control: _Jater weeds 


Brown, C. J. D. ‘later weeds--their value and control, iii 


servation (ide tigen Dent. of Conservation, State Office Bldg., Lansing), 
9(10), Avg. 1940, po. 6-7, 11, 4 photos. 


Plants that require control under certain conditions and suggestions as 


to means including chemicals and mechanical devices. 


Cycles 
Bracstrup, F. iw. Tue poriodic dio-cff in cortain herbivorous 
ammals and birds, Scicneco (Lancester, Fa. 15 cents a copy), 92(2390), 


Oct. 18, 1940, po. 354-355, 


The cause of shock-disoase, agent in the dic-off of snowshoe hares, is 
unknown but it may be dictery doficicney, Thet mizht Covend upon the mineral 
content of plants, and trat in turn upon climetic factors. This reasoning 
admits of the explanation of cycles in orsanisms by the indirect influence of 
meteorolovzical phenomena. References to 17 cognate publications. 
Cycles; Fox, Red 
Cross, E. C. Periodic fluctuations in numbers of the red fox in 
Ontario, Journ, Lermmlogy (iim, B, Devis, A. & M. College, College Station, 
Texas, $1.00 a copy), 21(5), Aug. 1940, sp. 294-506, 5 figs., tables. 


Digest of fur returns of the Hudson's Bay Company for Ontario, 1916-1957 
with speciel consideration of tle records of inddvidual trading-posts. Figures 
representing all parts of Canada seem to support the theory of cycles, but 
upon local anilysis, assume a different aspect, "The concent of a Canadian fur 
cycle in the generally acceptcd cense of a sort of cont inont-wide biological 
tide is an intriguing speculation but on the basis of the evidence brought for- 
ward to date it must be rogarded as ‘not provon'."” Bibliography of 7 titlos. 


Ruffed 


Tubbs, F. Fe. Grouse cycles, Michigan Conservation (llichigan Dept. 
of Conservation, State Office Bldc., Lansing), 9(12), Oct. 1940, p 


Reviow of game reports since 1896 showing thet fluctuaticns in the num 
bers of grouse occurred but until recently they were not understood. Tho author 
believes there is no necd to change the hunting regulations in response to 
phases of the cycle--the scarcity of the birés evidently protecting them during 
"lows," 
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Cycles: Tiare, Snowshoe 
Chitty, Dennis, and Charles Elton, The snowshoe rabbit enquiry 
1938-39, Canadian Field-Neturalist (582 Mariposa Ave., Rockcliffe Park, 
Ottawa, Canada. 25 cents a copy), 54(8), Nov. 1940, pp. 117-124, 2 figs., 
« tadles. 


Continuation of a series previously noted in JILDLIFE R&VINV. The sum- 
mary indicates that the years 1937-38, 1958-39 “have been, generally speaking, 
a period of recovery from the bottom of the latest ten year cycle, but there 
were well marked re eional egg a ices in phase.” The details are discussed, 
mapped, and tabulatod for both Canada and the United States, 


Cycles: Fare, Snowshoo 


Green, Robert G, Once more the grouse are back, Cons 
(iinesota Dept. of Conservation, St. Paul, Minn.), 1(3 
1-14, 1 fig. 


ervation Volun- 
teer ), Dec. 1940, 


* " 2 | 
D Jo + 


etch of the snowshoe hare cycle and graph showing the population range 
revealed by 8 years of study--from 478 to 32 hares per square mile. The grouse 

le, not so well knorm, is nevertheless real and should be taken into account 
in defining open and close seasons. A number of questions are presented, satis- 
factory answers to which are necded as a guide to managemont. 


fesn - ae 
Cycles: Here, ynowsnoc 


Green, R, G., snd C,. A. Evans, Studies on a population cycle of 
snowshoc hares on tc Lake Alexander Area, III. Effcct of reproduction 
and mortalitics of youns hares on tie cycle, Journ, Wildlifc Management 
(Frank C, Edminstor, Scil Conscrvation Scrvice, Upver Darby, Pa. 75 conts 
a covy), 4(4), Oct. 1940, pp. 347-358, 3 figs., 5 tables, 
Authors® abstract: "On the taste of findings in 250 female hares, of 
ynich 140 were Resistive collected during the reproductive seasons of seven 
years (1932-1938), it is concluded that a relatively oe reproductive rate 


was maintained throushout the years when the snowshoe hare population was under- 
s0ing; changes from mximum cbundance to grectest A a in Minnesot:,. No 


oS -) 


Significant differences Were noted in the various years in the duration of the 
reproductive secson, the proportion of fermle hares pregnant ct various times 
during that secson, Hegel the average number of embryos to the pregnant hare, By 


combining tho data on production with that pertaining to annual censuses and 

the determination of age ratios (Papers I -nd II), we ous in an estimate of the 

number of res Dorn cach year cnd of the mortality rate cmong these hares 

during the “ee nine months of life. The mortality among young hares showed 
vo. 


pronounced tions synchronous with the severel stcges %f the cycle. In the 
yocrs 1933 through 1957, the rete of survivel of young hares wiricd botween 8 
29 ner cont, ond tho popul.tion deerecsed mrkedly, Of the hares born in 


née : 

nae and in 1938, < mech greater proportion survived, snd, <s a result, the 
population inereased in “th 10Se years. It is concluded that veriction in the 
mort lier omong young canim-ls wos the principel factor in the fluctuction of 
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The reduction of the buffalo herd 
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ge “te 
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January, 1941 


sxxander Ares during the recent cycle." 


» Forest 


s 
3, Montreal, Canada), 36(8), Aug. 1940, 


erd Was decided upon as a sanitary 
e affected by tuberculosis and 
»roblem complicated 5; the »vresence of 
a freo from srazins animals Finally 
healthy animols can be released in a 
ock of bisons at othor points 


he 
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wor of oextcrmination, 


Anker Mii Itt or at; , Tonre-~at Z 15 - 
-xnKCr, GD, Ln ILD fox, 2Cicncc ( Lance: Svcr, ra. 15 cents a 
ap , Seu 39 4 Af ~— Zr, 2 | 
covy), 12 ( Ly dey LSU, PP. vowed, 
‘er, ares 13m n aMl-r anttlar 43 “hn ne on “5 “. n4d- ; 
Goorgc a. Aliren, an carly sottlor in the ucst, a govcrnicnt guido, and 
neq 7 Aye ATA be tritap Gehant GH + . A ont 7 natn +h, * 
fossil collector, told the writer "that it was the genoral custom of the carly 
eT near? ry " 7 m7 annN > ot > 19°70 F-770117 7 Any ~ yp: end etroad 
cattlciion to plucc voisen at cll the wuedcvourcd buffalo curcasses to dcstroy 
“olves,. It was his observation that the little swift foxcs were always the 
se ie 3 et +- « lap +? ale bh hole - “¢ + J- ria . > {1° “ed > +- ~ o 3 ; 
first to take the poison. fe tod trnct the gray wolf nad not becon soon in 
-.« . Ono 
Kens sinco 1879." 
Discascs and Parasitcs 
- P 7 ™ , wham af Bawbh Londek m aeomidornmetiestcaA 
Llouns tP Clmi narasitcs of North Amorican scomidormesticatcd 
1A 4 } " nade — Int n+) 4 12a Bane, tf Thrh-er 
nd vrild ruvinan Proc. iHslmintholosical Soc. Wash. (Eaéna IL Buhrer, 
TT “| Rr »— TDI 4 Nha et 2 Ie 49 nt et-=\ al1r JO%C 
Ve De MIO of s’lon Indu ory, waosnlnst l, D. C.), Ula), July 1939, Ue 
ane 
97-101, 1 table. 
m ~ “ . ~ te ? r<) q — 2 o ¢ —-T > ee Ty 
Pubulation of some 40 kinds of nomatodes, trematodes, and cestodes known 
7 19. <p atime > mae . - mea J , nA od ; 
from le Species of Dig; wane Puminents, Revicw of tho litcrature and citation 
~ . 4 A 
fr 1é itlos. 
lad DPD a 
Di seaseses ni £:..rtcs U2 


Eelminth » 
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oe4 ¢ : TM ord cv 
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71 4 x 7 na r 
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102-104, 2 t=bles. 


Of 508 deer excmined, 195 or 64% were infested; the incidence of 2 groups 
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oi & « ~ Lm ot 7 -} 
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other localities a 


Darasites collected from deer 
Helmintholos;iccl Soc. ilash. ( 
dashinston, D. C.), &6(2), July 1939, pp. 
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Diseases and Par: 3i 


Ven Cleave, Harley J., and Wn, ©. Starrett.~ The Acanthocephala of 


wild ducxs in central Tilinois, with descriptions of two new species, 
Trans. Amer. Micr. Soc. (James E. Ackert, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 


75 cents a copy), 59(3), July 1940, pp. 348-353, 1 pl. 


Twenty-one out of 56 ducks representing 8 species were infected. Five 


species of Acanthocephala were found, of which 2 are ane bed as new: Polynor- 
phus cucullatus from the hooded merganser and FP. acutis from the mdilard. 


These spdecics are illustrated 2nd all are annotated. ~~ Bibliocsraphy of 6 titles. 


Diseases and ] Para xsites: aAcarine 


ye 
o 


Matheson, Robert. Ticks and disezse with special ro 
spotted fever and tularaemia in the castern States, Cornell Veterinarian 
+. 


(Ithaca, N. ¥.), 30(2), April 1940, pp. 167-177, 6 figs., 1 


General discussion of ticks, their life histories, and relations to 
discascs; birds and mummals mentioned, 





Davis, WwW. A., ond L. S. McClung. Aspergillosis in wild herring 
gulls, Journ. Boctcriology (Willians & filkins Co., Baltimore, Md.), 
40(2), Aug. 1940, pp. 321-322, 1 fig. 


Epizootic in Massachusetts, symptoms, lesions. 


licIntosh, Allen, A new taenioid cestode, Cladotaenia foxi from a 
falcon, Proc. He slmint! SOlosical Soc. Wash, (Edna iM. Buhrer, U. S. Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Washington, D. C.), 7(2), July 1940, pp. 71-74, 1 fig. 
From the duck hawk; description, illvstration, comparative notes; pre- 
viovs records of the genus from North America; discussion of the characters of 
the genus and list of included snecies, 


Diseases and Parasites: Cestoda, Dendroiterina 


Olsen, 0. Wilford. Te cysticercoid of tue tapeworm Dendrouterina 
nyeticor: acis Olsen, 1957 (Dilepidiidae), Proc. Helminthological Soc. Wash, 
(Edna M. Buhrer, U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, D. C.), 6(1), 


Jan, 1939, pp. 20-21, 1 fig. 


From ecatfishes (Ainciurus melas), Minnesota; the third host probably is 
a water flea; description, illustration, 
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isucy disease of foxes, 
581), Aug. 16, 1940, 


Fa aralysis dealt with in papers abst ted in previous issues 
of WILDLIFE ROVIEY (1 s. 4, June 1936, »p. 4; 6, liov. 1 
p. 8; 15, July 1936, p. 8; 16, Mov. 1938, p. 8; and 19, Avril 1939, p. 16). 
Account of occurrence, cause, symptoms, end patholosy. authors’ summary: "A 


’ 


coumonu and hishly destr ructive Gietary disease of silver foxes in captivity is 
pathnolosicaily the counterpert of Wernicke's hemorrhagic polioencephalitis of 
man, The disease in foxes is caused by feeding fish as 10 per cent., or more, 
of the diet. It is probable thet the fish induce 1  avitaminosis which 
causes the characteristic natholosy and the resultant symptoms," 


Sh 


Diseases and Parasites: Diptera, Protocailiphora 


See _John E., and i.. iL, Hotson. - fiv meggot attacking young 
obs 


birds witl orvations on its life history, Murrclet (irs. Martha Flahaut, 
State Musou, Seattlo, Jash. 50 ccnts a ni ey 21(3), Sevt.-Dec. 1940, 


pp. 65-63, 4 figs. 

Reviow of knowledge of Protocalliphora and cita 
literature. Notes on appearance end struetere of the ilius.) and on 
life history. he paper is based on obsorvations upon < singlo English sparrow 
nectling which dicd as uw result of subcutancous infcstation by 21 mggots, 


of 12 refcronces to 
/ 
\ 


Dis« eases and I Purasit ,eS Lead poisonin 


——— ew oe ~———— 


Toner, G. C. Duck mortality in the Caterucui Marshes, Canadia 
~-8<- = = = = = r, © = ? 
= oni faa 4- a = Dan at 1 <2 Y —— a 
Field-Naturelist (582 iisriposc Ave., Rockcliffe Perk, Ottawa, Carada, 
¢ sta nA? fr n ( ID ye 
25 cents e copy), 54(7), Oct. 1940, np. 104-108. 


Near Kineston, Ontario; four dead and three sick birds (among 6 a 
respectively) appeured to have lecd voisoning. Sibdliogravhy ef 7 titles. 


Disease 


~s<-- -_-— 


and 


A 
——- 


Dikmuns, G. Two new neretcdes from rodents, Proc. Helminthological 
DPSS g OF ? 6 
Soc. Wash, (Edna M. Buhrer, U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry, ‘Ashingtoa, 

D. C.), 6(1), Jan. 1939, po. 1-4, 2 igs. 


Citellinoides zapodis n. gen. et. sp. from jumping mice (Napeozapus), 
N. C., and Tiriclus “herpe y ». from 2a pika (Ochotom:), Wyo; 
described and illus Sie ag 
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Diseases and Parasites Neus toda 


See we nme ew ee ee wee eee ee eee ee 


co 
Lo 
Oo 


Dilszans, G. A, note. or the genera Nematospiroides Baylis, 1 ’ 
and Sincosta Roe, 1929 (Memtoda, ileligmosomidaue), with descriptions of 
two new species of Nere mtospirot des, Proc, Helmintholocical Soc, wash 
(Edna M. Buhrer, U. S. Bureuu of > Plant Industry, Washington, D. C.), 7(2), 
July 1940, pp. 79-52, 1 fis. 


Comparison of the genera naried; descrintions und illustrations of N. 
lonczispiculatatus from meadow mouse and muskrat (D. C. and N. J.) and NV. 


e 


carolinensis from red-backed mouse (N. C.). Key to 3 specics of Nemotospiroides. 





Diseases and Parasites: Nemtods, Aproctell: 


—_-— + 


tella (Filariidce), nommtodos from gallinaccous birds, Proc. Helminth 
10! sical Soc. Wash, (Zana MM. Bunrer, U. S. Boroau of Plant Industry, tMsh- 
ington, D. C.), 6(2), July 1939, pr. 24-25. 


Crom, Eloise B. Redescrivtion aud cmendation of the genus Aproc- 


A. oddard@i from bod-white onc ruffed grouse. 





Morgan, B. 3., and E. F, Waller, The occurrence of a rare filariid 
nematode from a "oben, Americen Midlanc Naturalist iohsi versity of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. :31.00 a copy), 24(2), Sept. 1940, pp. 379-3381. 


Pd 


D. tricuspis in Iowa; description; notes on other microfilaria in birds 


pibliogran shy of 12 titles. 


Diseases and Parasites: _ Kem.toca, Qucdriplotriaena 
Mehr, E. E. lew genera and species of Filarioiden II. Quadriplotri- 


aenc. dolichodemrs nm. gen., n. sp., Proc, Kelmintholo-;ical Soc. Jash. (Edna 
M. Buhrer, U. S. Bureav of Plant Industry, Vashington, D. C.), 6{1), Jan. 
1939, pp. 32-33, 1 fig. 


uiaspie, Montane; description, illustration; key to 3 genera of 


cies of Filarioidea. III. Sarco- 


fel 
sinthologicul Soc. ‘iash. (Bdna M. 
ashington, D. C.), 6(2), July 


nem eurycerca n, 


_Sulirer, U. S. Burcau of Pla 
1939, pp. 95-97, 1 fig. 


From the whistling swan, Wise, and Utah; deseription, illustration, 
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Diseases and Parasites: Parasites of Illinois game 





Leizh, W. Henry. Preliminary studies on parasites of upiend game 
birds and fur-bearing mammals in Illinois, Illinois Natural History Surver 
(Urbana), Bul. 21(5), Aug. 1940, pp. 185-194, 1 pl., 2 figs., 2 tables. 


Discussion of parasites both internal and external (so far as found) of 
ve prairie chicken, bob-white, and ring-necked pheusant; and of the helminths 
the opossum, red fox, raccoon, skunk, and muskrat. Bibliography of 19 titles, 


Diseas ses and Perasite 


Plasue 


td 


Byington, L. B. Two epizootics of plague infection in wild rodents 
in the western United States in 938, U. S. Public Health Reports (Supt. 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 5 cents a covy), 55(33), Aug. 16, 1940, 
p. 1496-1501, 3 figs., 5 tabdles. 

Lincoln County, wyoming, involvirg Vinta cnd ilyoriing ; nd squirrels, 


ct 
> 


woodchuck, end prairie-dos; 2né Cztren County, New Mexico, aff ceo tine Say's 
rock squirrel, whitc-footed mouse, and zuni prairie-dog. Author's conclusion: 
"Epizootic outbreaks of plarsuc in rodents arc occurring in the westcrn United 
States. These are port of a widcspread enzootic of the discase in many species 
of rodents. The two outbreaks cre roported took placc in regions sparsoly 
inhabited by man and no Imman cases worse mown to heave been associctoed with tho 
infection in rodents." 


Diseases and Parasites: Porocephaiiasis 


enn eorce He [Ie and rnest C. Mertin. The U n 
Penn, George H., Jr., Ernest ¢ rtin The occurrence of 


porocephaliasi is in the Louisiana muskrat, Journ, Wildlife Management 
(Frank C. Edminster, Soil Conservation Service, Upver Darby, Pa. 75 cents 
a copy), 5(1), Jan. 1941, pp. 135-14. 

Authors' abstract: "1,052 carcasses of mskrats (Ondatra zibethica 


O 

rn Lotisians were examined. Ny: Nymphs 
st time from (the liver and 
lungs or) muskrats, wget 9 (or 9,30 porocenhaliasis, varying from a 
proportion of 14.5% and 13.0% at Jillow Sree Camp (Cameron Parish) and Michaud 
(Orleans Parish), to i. 24 and 2.5% at Road and Main Camps (Cameron Parish), 
respectively. One female was infested with over 1,600 nymmhs, Histolosical 
examination showed nymphs isolated from the host tissue A a capsule of 
homogenous material. The investigation is being continued. 


rivalicia) from southeastern and southw 


——_——— oo oo 


of Porocephs alus crotali are recorded fo 


SS 


HG b 


Diseases and Parasites: Prot 70z02, Sarcocystis 





The Auk (Rudyerd Boulton, 


ds, 
(4), Oct. 1940, pp. 514-519, 


ir 
Ficid Musoum, ioe Tli. 1.00 a copy), 57 
aS Dds 


Description of infestations in come anere 


sota Gan irds, list of host 
birds of the world (20 svecies), and »ibliography of 28 titles. 
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169) 


Diseases and Parasites: Prunus in relation to diseases of cultivated plan 


—_-_— ss eo 


' 
‘ 





Groh, Herbert, and Haroic A, Senn, srunus in eastern Canada, 


; Canadien Journ. Research (National Researe» Council, Ottawa), 18(7), July 
vey 194C, »p. 518-346, 10 figs. 
Key to 14 native or naturalized species with notes on their distribution. 


4+ 


le of Prunus in the 
4. 


) of The pater was written to aid those who mst consider 
ths maintenance of certain economically important plant 

Atl ere the serving as hosts for caf hoppers and avhids 

potcto diseases. Cultivated and naturalized snccics 
sisnificance but the choke chorry reo is, and the 
importance, 


Q 
a) 





Its 
) Obicctions to Prunus, a genus of considerable valus to 
) ineroase and the vroblom of what to do 2o00ut these plents is furiier 





cated for the wildlifc manager, Wot only Prums but Pesan genera desirable 
from the wildlifc standpoint uroe involvod. oth conomically harmless but 


9 


Sy still biologically vceluable epecios, or izhethsor aaeceal ‘nd harmless substi- 
tutes, can de found, tic problem is one that snouid reecive tic scrious consid- 
On: ration of both researchers ané toehniciuns in tho wildlife ficld. 


c10es : aan 2 De ).5 2 1 1 a4t+ 
C1CS Discascs und Parasites: Rabbit parasites 
: 
! } + Watac % PAA ana smud@ra ; Pha wihhk4+a 
| the Smith, Charies C. Notos on tho food and parcsit<s of the rabvits 
. a 7: a ~— mn, {om. on Te 
ildlife lincagoment (Fronk C. 


of 2 lowland croc in Oklahome, Journ. Wi 
Baninstc er, Soil Conscrv:.tion Servico, Unper Darby, Pa. 75 counts < copy), 
t 0, Pp hs) 


AltA 9° 8 tat 
4(4), Oc 1; 2 tadlos, 


was 


Author's ab 48 
(Sylvilagus floridamus alcceor cud S. &. ceucticus) in Clevelen 
are distinct wt in. the winter the lowland areas to vhieh the 
restricted are invaded by cottontails, Winter food habits and parasi 
two species of rabbits were compared curing salle ‘ond January, 1 
Both species fed largely on berk cond tuics during the winter but ate also th 


4 


e 
iphs tap-roots of sweet clover (liclilotus albc). Both showed a high percentage of 
nn 


stract: “The summer ronges of two snocics of rm.bbits 
\ 7 





ct 
ta 


infestation with the rcobbit tapeworm (Cittotaenia ctonoides) while only the 

m a cottontcils harbored larvel dog tapeworms (Cysticercus pisiformis). Theo rod 

haud stomeh worm (Obeliscoides cuniculi) ws limited to the swamp rabbits while ° 
Trichostrongy sylus cc le. I tus 08 presont in « high perccni-sc of both specios, 

4 Tyo larvae of Liulticops sori lis, the headed bl-ddervorm stage of a dog 

tapevorm, wore y found in tzc cottontcils, " Sihe were obt-incd from 1l swamp 

rabbits nd Se cottontcails," 


Disoc.ses cnd Parasites: Reicpsing fover 

Ry Pvre Gordon EB, Ticks -nad relapsing fever in the United Stctcs, 

9, U. S. Public Eoclth Rovorts (Sunt. of Documsnts, ‘kshington, D. C. 5 cents 
2 copy), 55(51), Dec. 20, 1940, pp. 2547-2550, 2 t-bdlos. 
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> gonus Orniticdoros, Co p-rree 
ifestcation <re s;iven. ‘Author s sum- 
son recocnized in the Unitcd Stcto 
1 cceh of 17 States. Tick-bvorno 
Tis lmown voetors PC turicatc in 
, Colorado, and northern Idaho. 


larse area which 17 cases 
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collected in 
Utah." Bibliography 


U UGiile 


from have 


Le + , a+ 
Montana, and 


ei 


Eurytrem. 


- Eolmintholorical Soc. “Josh 
Industry, “Jashinston, D. C.), 6(1), 


iid tremtode kome.rol a! 


comparetive notcs. 


tode, Loptophyl- 
mintholosical , 





From ths cotvton-mouth, Floridc; description, lustration, comparative 
notes, 
Diseases and Parasites: Trernctoda, Cpisthorchoidee 
rice, Eimett J. A review of the treimntode supe erfar ily Opisthor- 
chioidea, Proc, Melmintholovical Soc. Wash, (Tana li, Suhrer, U. S. Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Washington, D. C.), 7(1), Jan. 1940, vp. 1-13, 1 table. 





listory of imovledze of the group, tabulation of charactcrs of the cer- 
cariae, ond discussion of tose of advlis. Revised diasno of tne families 
and subfamilies, and lists of their included gonera. Bibliography of 49 titles. 
Diseases and Parasites: Trenmeatoda, Flasiorchis 
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Diseases and Parasites: Trematoda, Polystomatidae 


Frice, Emmett J. North American monogenetic trematodes. IV. The 
family Polystonmatidae (Polystomatoidea), Proc. Helminthological Soc. iJash, 
(Edna M, Buhrer, U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, D. C.), 6(2), 
July 1939, pp. 80-92, 1 fig. 


Diagnosis of the superfamily and key to its families; dia:;nosis of the 
family and key to its subfamilies and genera. These are 7, of which 2 are 
described as new: Polystomoidella,genotype Polystoma oblon; gum Wright, and 
Neopolystoma for P. orbiculare Stunkard. Polyst stomoidella whartoni n. sp. also 


pat tpn bates eee ee ee ee ee ee ee a ewe 
9 


is described from North Anerican turtles. Notes on all of the genera and 
ecies; illustretions; bibdliosraphy of 29 tities. 


iseases and Para sites: Trormetoda, Pseudapatemon 


—e-+-- So ceeoos et omen Secoscee 


MeIntosh, Ail n, Psevdapatcmon aldousi, now species (Trematoda: 


Strig eeiéac) - from tic. 2 an woodcock, Phiionela minor, Froc, Holmintno- 


a Soc. Wash, (Hana M, Buhrer, U,. Ss. Buroau of Plant Industry, 
ashington, D. C.), 7(1), Jan. 1940, po. 14-16, 1 fig. 


From Now Brunswick ané lisine; descrintion, illustration, comparative 
notcs 
Diseases and Parasites: Tremtoda, Rnytidodoides 


Price, Emmett J, + new genus end two new species of digenetic 
trematodes from a 1xrine turtle, Proc, Helmintholosical Soc. ilash. (Edna M, 
Buhrer, U. S. Breau of Plant Industry, Ashington, D. C.), 6{1), Jan. 1939, 


pp, 24-25, 1 fis. 


Rhytidodoides intestinalis <nd R. similis from Chelone mydas (zoological 
park specimen), 


Bass, Cncries GC. Obvservations on the specific cause and the nature 
of "quail disease” or BAOEEONE Ye entcritis in quail, Proc. Soc. for Exveri- 
mental Biol. and licdicine (A. J. Goldfarb, College of the City of New York), 
42(2), Nov. 1939, pp. 377-380, Address of author, School of Medicine, 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Ia, 


The author bolieves that te gram-positive Corynebactcrium, reported by 
Morley and Victmore (sce .ILDLITE REVIZ No. 7, Dec. 19356, p. 8) as causative, 
is 2 secondary invader, He attributes the disease to a srcom-nozctive bacillus 
(unnamed) and deseribes tho mothods he found successful in isol:ting it and in 
transmitting the infection to »reviously unaffected birds, He says, "Although 
I have not been adle to find the snecifie organism in on ogg before hatching, 
the observations x x x indicate thet very young birds cequire quail disease 
through egys infectod with the syccifie organism and layed by carricrs of tho 
infection," 
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ieolosy;  aveiladil lity of bob-wkite foods 








Cnuenavlt, Tandy F. The phenology of some voo-white food and cover 
r i nty, lexas, Journ. Wildlife Management (Frank C. 
7 * . ‘n n an T a “4 ~— nn” o * 
LDauins’ ns ervation Service, Upper Darby, Pa. 75 cents e copy), 
af \ - 2 ° - Se 
4\4), Oct. 1940, Pp. 009-568, i cimsri. 


C "This investigation deternined the periods of the 
year in which some of the most important food plants produced the seeds on 
which bob-whites largely feed, and also the times when these and other plants 
were available as shelter in the post-oak tyne of contral eastern Texcs, As 
‘iv as practicable, the rst date of cach phase of plant development was 


wover 


Wu 


n 


PAA Arne, Re 4+ anm Irata> “~ 1 
recorded; in somo instances, h 


the beginning of < perticular phase was 


b 
overlookcd. It was oa h to determine the period during which a 
svecics or sroup of specics was at the peak of c givon activity-phasc. From 
the st ndpoint of food availability to quail, dissominction of the secds proved 
to be tic most important phirse. Floworin: was important cs an indicator of the 
time when a certain species cane int prominonce. The plants fell natura ay 
int Tou hose flo in eeee ; EA cnn, summer, and cutum, 


cnts, Plants that bloomed in 


ltcd during mary and Scleure y. This grouv was the most 





numerous in svecics of «ll, Summer plants borin floworing in June. Strangely 
cnoush, while this group had fewer represont:.tives, it was possibly more impor- 
tant 20 producing cusil food tucn any of the others, Thore wes only one wove 
of sutumm-flowcring plents." Bibliography of 7 titlcs. 


Ecology: Becvoer vs. trout 


" . >? - ee TE 
OUD. si TLE Lory (Vin. B. 
1 





vis, A. & KM. sion, ~leC0 <= copy), 21(4) 
TT Aner | 
avi . ~_o— = , xe 





Sketch of be2ver habits, and colony formation and duration. The activi- 
ties of the animals that affect trout include: cutting or drowning of stream- 
‘ 
side trees exposinz the water to the sun, impounding water by dams, which 
77 


usuelly tends to warm it, and throucsh accurmlation of vegetable aebr s, to us 
xyren amd reduce the animal populations important as sources of trout food; 
the dems, moreover, obstruct movements of fishes and encouraze over-fishing 
They are also in various imys unfavorable to trout spawning. "Where the ponds 
¢ C 








= 
7 + 


ve smail, the stirean flow ivveqular and subject to drought, or the tempera- 
tures low, beaver ponds trill be of decided ban iefit to trout. Other values also 
arc invoOived, aS watur storage, ang usefulness to ducks, fur animals, und decor. 
Each stream shovlda be studicd individually and ibs: relations appraised on 


—_ 
1 ry 2 & de os M4 °. . ee wher 5 ~ os 
their morits. Bidliosraphy of 5 titles. 





Cubalons, victor H, A trap-removal consus study of small mammals, 
Pieaal T+ ji 4 ie ,omnm - > - TAmina ~ + a+¢nn G < 
Journ. Wildlife Mcnagoment (Fr-nk C. Edminstor, Soil Conservation Service, 
a a ode ne - iy ae ~~ \ r \ Ta OA ow A 2 
Upper Durty, F.. 75 conts a copy), 5(1), Jan. 1941, po. 42-57, 2 pis., 
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Author's abstract: "Study plots were established in ‘tyrical' areas of 
he ecologic communities of the Chiricahua Mountains, southeastern Arizona, 
racks, dens, feeding spots, and other evidences of the presence of small rman- 

mals were identified and counted. The animals were then trapped as rapidly as 
sible, using a larse number of traps within the plots and on *tguard strips* 
surround ing the boundaries, A fairly corstent index botween signs of activity 
and actual populeticn was tims esteablisned. By the use of such check plots, it 
is possible to make a final estimate of the total population of any larger areca 
in the territory embraced in the study. The ratio of catch to signs, obtainod 
from the trap records and sign counts made on the three census plots, is as 
llows: (1) Ycllow pinc cormumity--Buiomins d. dorsalis, one to 9. 6: 

Foromyscus maniculutus rufims end BF, ‘borli: . rowlsyi, one to 11.3; (2) oak com- 
mnity--Citsilus ¢. gremaruc, one to 8.7; Dutumias d. dorsalis, ono to 10,5; 
Peromyscus boylii rowleyi, one to 6.4; Neotum a. albizula, one to 2.7; (3) 


7 2 


ty 


Pos 


mt ht gage courunity~-Thommny3 boitxc axtonuatus, oe to 1; Dipodomys s,. 
Spoctavilis, onc to 0.4; Nectom 2, alblisula, one to 0.29; other small rodents 


(Citellus, Perocnathus, Divodourrs | Mecriami, Onychomys, and Peromyscus), one to 
2.15." Bibliosrephy of 10 sitics. 


Ecolosy: Census meth 


Bennest, Losan J., FP, F. Eyrlish, ond Ran - A study of 
deer oopuictions by use of prliet-~rour counts, Journ. Jildlife Management 
(Frank C, Edminster, Scil Conservation Service, Uzper Darby, Pa. 75 cents 
a copy), 4(4), Oct. 1940, pn. .398-403, 7 tables. 


round pellet-croup counts of white-tailed deer 


Authors! abstract: "Year- 
n Oo. v. serealis) in severni forest types in 


e 
(Odocoileus ¥. virsinianus and 
Pennsylvauin indicated tact suck counts can be uses for determining approximte 
deer popilaticns, dcer movements, cnd the utilizction of ery types by deer, 
The covnts were made montliy during the sprins cnd summer on 1/ 10-acre quadrats 
ond on strips 11 fcet wide and varying from 700 to 2,640 fect ‘in length," 


Ecology: Cover mopping 


Dalke, Poul D. Development of a statewide system of cover-mapping 
\:pplicabie to iissouri wildlife ringe, ‘Journ. Vildlife Mcnagement (Frank C. 
dminster, Scil Conservation Service, Upper Darby, Pa. 75 cents a copy), 
(1) 

/ 


» van, 1941, pd. 1035-107, 2 pls, 


1) =e ¢ 


Author's cabstrac "The succession cf plant cassocicztions developing from 
uplands, flood plai nine pd lcokes, .nd sw.mms is indiccted by the primry 


a4 
~ 
divisions of the cover types. Symbols 2zre used to represent the various stages 
Mm 
The 


in succession within each serics. he symbols for woodlind cover types embrace 
Gomincnt species, censity, «rd cge cluss, If =n understor; of shrubs is 
Present it is indicated <s the denominator cf the overstory symbol. ensity of 


vegetztion is oxpressea by one, two, or three Lincs represcnting light, mediun, 
or heavy growths. On cgricultureal lands it my be desir-bic to indicate perm- 
nent cover types in arecs as smcll as two ccros. In lissouri for general wild- 


life mnagement purposes, twenty-four upland types are recognized, seven in the 
flood plain succession and seven in tho pond, lake, and swamp scrics. ikse 
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maps are prepared from aerial photographs on a scale of 4" = 1 mile." Pidliog- 


nis+ f > +$44 = 
raphy of 8 tities. 


Ecology: 


Annals Carnezie liuseum (Pittsburgh, Pa.), 28, pp. 83-132, Fils. 8-11, Oct, 


1940 


Of interest to wildlife manazers as reporting changes in bird life fol- 
lowing flooding. The original character of the Fymatuning bog is described 
and the history 4 the tract sketched. It is now a wildlife refuge under 
jurisdiction of tie Pennsylvania Game Commission. An annotated list, not svecies 
is presented oy comparisons drawm wit those recorded for 1928 whith/that 22 
migrants, 5 accidental visitants, and 15 breeding species have been added to 
she vifauna nostly in response to changes in ecolosy due to flooding. 


ct 


Feology: iffocts of hurricane 


T. New ingland turricane benefits wildlifc, American 
Soevontcenth St., N. W., ‘@shington, 
940, pp, 402-404, 424, 


Forests ( ] 
D. C. 35 conts & cop 
Author's abstract: “"Althour:h thirteen hurricancs have crossed Now 

f licted suck destruction and 


England within the last contury, none of these inf 

disaster nor improved forest wilclife conditions as did the hurricane of Scp- 
tember 21, 1938. Bocause a large part of New England's wildlife is dependent 
01 ooded iroecs for all or t es of its habitat, the gquestio has arisen as to 
the cfrcet of the 1938 hurricane on wildlife. It is telieved that the storm 
did more for tic wild iain then tian could have done in fifty years. 


"Oveningss rinde in forest canopies allowed for increased plant zrowth and 
a greater variet: of food plants. Considerable browse was made available to 
deer and rabvits by fallen _Syees, Trees which have fallen into streams or 
along lake shores furnish support for large numbers of insects end other 
quatic orvanisms, Upturned root systems not only provide excellent dusting 
places where cnimals may rid thei r-ngaicagel of extcrnal parasites, but grit an 
minerals will be available after deen snowfalls, The storaze of logs in ponds 
has restricted oat Raise and the Papen shade has been bencficial to 
trout vonds, Furt’icrmore, bark dropoing to the botton has increased the fer- 
tility of thesc poi ds, Conditions for fur-dcarcrs have also been improved. 

“jie do not noed windstorms to crecte productive habitats. Intolligent 
onvironmental improvement by man on ooviously less ‘eased and far more 
beneficial. than arc conditions created by high winds, 


J 


Ecology: _Effccts of logsing 


~——-—- eoecece sc oe eee ome es ot owe 


Hormay, & L. The effect of logsing on forage, Chronica Botanica 


(Box 151, Jalthom, Mass. 40 cents a copy), 6(1), Oct. 7, 1940, np. 6-7, 
2 tabics, 


~22- 


Trimble, Mth. Changes in bird life at Pyratuning Lake, Pennsylvania, 
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"From general field observations it cpnears that grazing capacity is 
reduced for a year or tii following logging anc then rapidly builds up and sur- 
passes the capacity of the virczin timber forage. As tree reprqduction reoccu- 
pies the ground the grazing capacity reaches a mximum and tiién slowly takes 
a downward trend." This paver deals with only the first »bhase of the cycle, 

It lists the principal aoe plants, gives the percentage of utilization of 
each, and shows that about 2a 20 percent reduction in forage immediately fol- 
lows loggin 


Ecolosy: Grassland 


Carpenter, J. Richard. The gressland biome, Ecological Monographs 
(Duke Univer sity "Press, Durham, N. C. $1.50 a copy), 10(4), Oct. 1940, 
pp. 617-684, 7 figs., 7 tables 


fssociations and relationships of the principal plents and animals 
including the vertebrates, Extonsive bibliography. 


Ecology: In land us 
Grahan, Edward H, EZeclogy and land use, Soil Conservation (Supt. 
of Documents, shin ae D. C. 10 cents a cony), Nov. 1940, pp. 125-128, 


6 photos, 2 diagrums. 

An essay on the desirability of applying ecological thinkin, in lund 
use, Familiar ccological problems cited are those of the relations of: Mice, 
cover, and trees in orchards; snowshoe hares and simli mimmls to forest re- 
production; and rabbits and rodonts, coyotes, and livestock on the range. "To 
think ooclageres ty requires only a knowl cdgo of facts and an ability to relate 
them correctly." In some instances, technical assistance may be needed in the 
proper interpretation of the facts Indicative phases of hemlock-hardiood 
forest, and of wheatgrass grazing Land are described in illustration of methods 
of ecological appraisal. Good management often consists of arrest of succes- 
sion and maintenance of the stage desired by man, This is illustrated by the 
use of controlled burning to favor growtn of: lesuminovs food plants in longleaf 
nine lands. Although dealing with elements largely exotic (unfortunate intro- 
duction of which is discussed), the operations of the Soil Conservation Service 
so far as possible are based on ecological concepts. 


Ecology: Mosquito control operations 


———- = ~— eee eee 


Stearns, L. A., Donald lacCroary, and F. G. Daigh. Effects of 
ditching for mosquito control on the muskrat “pomlation of a Delaware 
tidal marsh, Del. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. (Nowark) 225, 55 vp., 2% figs., 
8 tables, April 1940 (rceccived August). 


- 


The total annual catch of mskrats is about 150,000. Sale of pelts 
provides an important part of the cash income of many farmers: worti: while 
returns also are obtained from the meat. "Good mskrat marshes are generally 
considered to be fully as valuable as any farm lend.” From an observational 
and experimental study, the results of which are given in detail, it is con- 
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—_ 
cluded that effective ditching rapidly lowers the water table and in a short 
time borings about changes in the vegetation, replacing plants that are useful 


by others that cre practically worthless. Good muskrat marshes are relatively 
unimportant in moscuito production. Needs of the human population may call for 
their drainage but this should be done only where necessary. Control opera- 

tions in some sections are unwarranted. Bibliography of 23 titles. 


Ecology: Pheasant, Ring-necked 


Cc.28 ©68e oeodoanntiinas 


Leedy, Danicl L. Natural pheasant production in relation to agri- 


cultural land use, Ohio Wildlife Research Station (Ohio State University, 
Columbus), Reloase 137, 9 pp. (mimoographed), 1940 


Condensation of a Doctor's thesis (of 22° pages, with a bibliography of 
69 titlos, and with 28 illustrations). Objectives of the study are stated, and 
the distribution of the pheasant and factors in its ecology are discussed. 
Food habits and cconomic status aro summarized. Other topics treated are: 
Farm practices affecting the availability of phoasant food and cover, land use 
in relation to pheasant mortclity and nest dostruction, and the importance of 
crop und other lands in the life cquation of the pheasant. A list of 8 indi- 


cators of superior pheasant range concludes the abstract, 


Ecology: _ Fopulations, Bird 


Eickoy, Joseph J. Bird-Lore's fourth breeding-bird consus, Bird- 
Lore (1006 Fift: Avo., Now York, MN. Y. 20 cents 2 copy), 42(5), Sept.-Oct. 
_ n 
‘ 


1940, Supplement, on. 474-492, 

Revorts from 14 Stetes, with descriptions of habitats and lists of 
species with their numbers, often showing comparative figures for a series of 
years, Primrily studies of povulation densities, the resuits in most in- 
stances being expressed in pairs per 100 «ecres, 


c . TY) +i 7M4¢ r 
Ecology: Populations, Fag _ 


wade, Douglas E. Some more foxy business, Pennsylvania Game News 


(Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg. 10 cents = copy), 11(6), 
Sept. 1940, vp. 6-7, 29, 4 figs., 2 tables. 


Populations of red and gray foxes and their trends in Pennsylvaniée, 
1933-40. Bot! have recently been inercasing from a low in 1935-36; a cycle is 
indicated. Data bearing on the density of fox populations a%e summarized in 
mans and tables. The take of gray foxcs for bounties was at the rate of one 
animal to from 1.4 to 3.8 square milcs in various countics. 


Ecology: Populations, mouse, _ Door 
-_——_—- - SR BP An bye ~ _——— 


—<—<—<<— 


Blair, W. Frank, A study of prairie dcecr-mousec populations in 
southern Michigan, American Midland Naturclist (University of Notro Dam, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 31.00 a copy), 24(2), Sept. 1940, pp. 273-305, 4 figs., 


6 tables. 
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Peromyscus ! maniculatus bairdii. The live-trapping method and the mark- 
ing technique are described and the ecolosical associations, populations, and 
ranges discussed, Abundance varies (maxizmm 9.2 per acre) and there is a 
marked seasonal cycle in numbers. Home ranzes overlapped and averaged .51 
acre for females and .63 acre for males. Sex ratio, even; average number of 
young per litter, 4; number of broods per year, 4. Bibliography of 16 titles. 


Ecology:__Fopulations, numbers and weights 


Mohr +, Carl O. Comparative populations of same, fur, and other 
mammals, Anerican Midland Naturalist (Notre Deme, Ind. 31.00 a copy), 
24(3), tov. 1940, pp. 581-554, 1 fig. 

Citation of 18 cognate references, the results in which have becn ana- 
se anc graphed to show the numbers of individuals per acre and the total 
cights of the populations per square mile, The results have so much consis- 
sean that the author sugsests comparison with thom as a test of the accuracy 
of new censuses, The total weight of cach herbivorous snccics scldom excceds 
640 pounds, and of cach predatory srecics, 75 pounds, to the square mile, 


Ecology: Populations, Shrew, Short-tuiled 


——~—-----oeeoe 





Totes on home ranges and vomlations of the short- 
tcile inec & Lemon Sts., Lancaster, Pa. $1.50 a copy), 
21(2), April 1940, oD. 285- 288, 


Study in Livingston County, -Michizan, 1938-39, Largest home range of a 
male 4.45 acres, of a female 0,88 acre, Sex ratio about even. Populations 
from 0.8 to 2.2 individvals per acre. Bibliography of 11 titles. 


Economics: Damage by crows 


Craig, J. Ww. Crow damage to conifers, Journ, Forestry (Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D., C. 50 cents a copy), 38(12), Dec. 1940, n. 969, 


Breaking off shoots and branches of planted Scotch, red, and white pines, 
New York, Most damage elons highways where animals killed by automobdiles at- 
tracted the crows, “Although the effects of the injuries »versist for several 
years, no evidence has been found to indicate serious consequences, The princi- 
pal result is a poor form of the roadside trees.” 


Economics; iJhales 
Brandt, Karl. ‘hale oil. An economic ee el ae Rescarch 
Institute, Stanford University, California), xii+264 z 00 charts, 30 


tables, 1940, 


An exhaustive work but not a conservation documont; throughout whales 
are treated strictly as a "source of wealth." Some chanter headings indicating 
the nature of the contents are: ‘Jhalcs as a source of raw materials; The rise, 


decay, and revival of whaling; Modorm whaling; International competition in 
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whaling; International cooperation in whaling; and The outlook for whale oil 
and whaling. 


Education: Conservation 


Werd, Henry B., et al. Education in conservation, National Wildlife 


Federetion (1212 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 10 cents a copy), 
Oo? pp., 1940. 
lilinutes of a committee meeting and other discussion on conservation 
education in the public schools. dHenry B. Ward urges enlisting; the aid of 
those who are training the teachers of today and tomorrow, the preparation of 
teaching material thet will be locally suitable, the development of constant 
romoters ‘of the movement, and the study of nature more than books. R, Worth 
Peters points out the interdependence of education and legislation, they must 
be developed tosether; conservation cducation should be ziven a definite place 
in State curricula; he also advises working with the living world. D. L. 
Kinnear cites the need of reworking tochnical meterial so tat it can be used 
in teaching childron, and the valuo of films, lentcrn slides, and othcr illus- 
trative material, mado at least in part by tho students themseives; tcaching 
material should have direct local application, and kelps should be provided for 
leaders on ficld trips. Frank Thone advises <ll possible use of the results of 
research--the propagation of eeisting imowledge. Jatson Davis urges the 
educational valuc of the newWspancr; omotional reporting =rouses interest, thus 
preparing the way for ne Dace iy Howard Zahniser resses simplification of 
the conservation messave und persistonce in repoating it in an intcresting wy. 


T} 


he publicati m includes clso « partially annotated vrogram of the Fifth 
's) 


North American Wildlife Conference held in Washington, D. C., March 18-20, 1940, 


Food Habits: Animals injurious to 


forest reproduction 

Moore, A, W. Jild animl damage to seed and seedlings on cut-over 
Douglas fir lands of Oregon and washington, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Tech, Bul. 706 (Supt. of Documents, washington, D. C. 5 cents a copy), 
28 pp., 14 figs., 9 tables. 


The habits and abundance of the principal seed-eaters and the influence 
of slash burning upon their populations are treated in some detail. Injury to 
trees and indices of damage also are discussed. Part of author's summary: 
"Seed-eating mammals, active at all times of the year, find in forest-tree 
seeds a favorite food. white-footod mice are the 0st important consumers, as 
tr occur over the entire region. The shrew and related forms, although 

ed as insect eaters, also take hoavy toll of sceds, owing to their great 
yundance in the coustal strip. Squirrels, chipmunks, and other mammals are of 
- importance in total seed consumption, Reproduction from such sceds as 
oscupe and germinate furnishes food for browsing SUIMPASe The brush and snow- 
shoc rabbits, common in tho region, do the greatest amount of cropping. The 
mountain beaver plays a minor rol °, .S apparently do big-gamc animals also. 
Artificial reforestation appears to suffer more from animal attack than does 
natural regeneration, Povulation counts of cnimls give unstable readings as 
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ito measurements of —— pecause of the ever-present factor of variables," 
Bivdliosraphy of 13 titles 


a 


Food Habits: Nutritional reouirements, white-tailed deer 


Forbes, E. B., L. F, Marcy, A. LeRoy Voris, and ©. E. French. The 
digestive capacities of the white-tailed deor, Journ. wildlife Mana; 
(Frank C, Edminster, Soil Conservation Service, Upner Darby, Pa. 75 cents 


a copy), 5(1), Jan. 1941, pp. 108-114, 1 pl., 3 tables. 





Authors' abstract: "The diszestive capacitics of the white-tailed deer 
were found to be in general like those of ner ruminants. In comparison with 


raobdits, dcer digest the protein, cthor oxtract, and nitroyon-free oxtract of 
conecntratod fecds about as do rabbits, but digest the same classes of nutri- 
ents in browse more efficicntly than do rabbits. Neither dcor nor rabbits 


dizcst crude fiver cfficiontly, but docr dizcst it mich more cfficicntly tian 
do rebbits. The rabbit caccevm, theroforce, is not the nF 25 ne equivalent 
of the ruminant paunch, hen ‘the Gigcstibility of willow browse, dogwood 
browse, and acorns was dotermined by aifforonco between that of a concentrated 
fecd and that of the concentrate plus the browse or acorns, the digestibility 
of the constitucnts cf the coarsc focds appeared to be in all cascs low and in 
several cases had negative wiluos. wJintor browse for decr should be regardcd 
us &@ maintcnance, ratucr than as a highly nutritious, feed. A ration of loafy 
alte nlfa hay 50%, whole corn 45%, and poea-size soy bean oil cake &%, is satis- 
factory for dccr - confinement. Deer will cat bone meal mixed with salt but 
their requirements for these products cre simcll." 


Food Hibits; Rodents eating bone 
Carison, A. J. Iting of bone by the pregnant and lactating gray 
squirrel, Science (Lanccster, Pu. 15 cents < copy), 91(2372), June 14, 
1940, np. 575. 


Daily feeding; on dried don sts an apnpetite for calcium und phos- 


es 
phorus during pregnancy and lactation. 


Food Habits: Rodents eating bone 


Coventry, A. F. The eating of bone by Squirrels, Science (Lancaster, 
Pc... 15 certs a copy), 92(2380), Aug. 9, 1940, p. 128. 


Red squirrel gnawing twice dcily on on old moose skull. LIcke Temagami, 
Ontario, 


F ss bone 


Woodbury, — a M, Antler eating by rodents, Science (Lancaster, 
Po. 15 cents 2 copy), 92(2330), Aug. 9, 1940, pp. 127-128. 


Probability that mice consume shed antlers. Utah, 
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Food Mabits: Utilization of aquatic plants 


_——- 


Bellrose, Frani  C., Jr. and Harry G. Anderson, Preliminary report 
on availability and use of ‘waterfoul food Dlants in the Illinois River 
Valley, Illinois Neturel History Svrvey (Urbana), Biol. Note 15, 14 pp., 


5 tables .(mimeographed), 1940. 


Field study of tans plants and laboratory analyse stomach contents 
from corresponding 1 were made and index ratings obtained by dividing 
the percent of use by b ce. The areas studied are briefly 
described and vossible or ssed. The most serious as con- 
cerns the relation of us hat the measure of abundance is 
that of plants rather tia For instance, button-bush and 
American lotus make sreat mass of ion, 2 very insignificant proportion 
f S edible by waterfowl. The same ‘objection anplies in the case of all 
ldants of which oniv the secds ere eaten, T!} 
e) E 


cent of at 


ct 
c 
] 
on 





he authors rete rice cut-grass and 
most valuable among 17 groups, the utilizetion of which is summr- 


food Habits: Utilizat tion of Lespe 2dc Za 


- — ——_——_— ~—_- -_——=-- 


Dee SAO J. M. 


C 
plant, North 1 Carolina Vi 
Fishorics, Raleigh, N. 0 


rmon lospyedeza. An important natural quail food 
ife Conservation (Division of Gaie and Inland 
, 4(12), Dec. 1940, pp. 5-6, 15-16. 


Origin, introduction, adaptability, and epread of the plant; vernacular 
names; value to cucil, It :smde up 29 percent of all the food present in 178 
crops and gizzards examined at North Carolina State College. 


Food Habits: Utilization of oak products 





Va n Dersal, William R. Utilization of oaks by birds and mammals, 


Journ, Wilelife Managenent (Frank C, Edminster, Soil Conservation Service, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 75 cents a copy), 4(4), Oct. 1940, pp. 404-428, 7 tables. 





General review of the value of oaks to wildlife, with particuler 
reference to the Saeomseen of acorns and browse. Records from the literature 
(7-page bibliosrapny) and other sources tcubulated to sho." feeding on oak prod- 
ucts by 186 species of dirds and mammals and the murber of animals known to 
patronize 53 species of oaks, The availability of acorns and the desirability 
of using, oaks in pluntinzss for wildlife are discussed. 


Food Eabits: Of coyote 


Grimm, Rudolf L. Trout anc : 


Memmalogy (.in 


aten by coyot ye Jou iar 
e 
4 a? 
5 5 ‘ a - r\ _ m¢ isO0O 
cory), 21(4), Nov. 1940, p>. 458-459. 





In Yellowstone Nationai Park, .ijyo. 
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Food Habits: Of crow 


MacArthur, Edward. Poor Jim Crow, Ohio Conservation Bul. (1106 


State Office . Bldaz., Columbus, Ohio. 10 cents a copy), 4(9), Sept. 1940, 
pp. . 13 


In urging that the crow is not as black as painted, the author discusses 
the points of view of the farmer, hunter, and armunition manufacturer, adstracts 
the findings of food, habits studies, and cancludes that the species should have 
some desree of protection. 


Food Fabits: Of game birds 


eslish, P. F. ie: ran J. Dennett. November foods of ring-neck 
pheasants and bobwhites, Penncylvania Came News (Ponnsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, Harrisburg. 10 conts a copy), 11(6), Sept. 1940, pp. 8-9, 31, 2 figs., 
SD tables. 


Report on analyses of the food in 84 pheasant and 28 bob-white crops 
collectcd during the hunting scuson of 1939, and comparison with results ob- 
tained in 1938, Corn and ragweed hold their places as leaders in the dict of 
both birds, the formor boing in first rank for the phoasant and tho latter for 
the quail. Appropriate management suygestions are made. Bibliography of 6 
titles, 

Food Hioits: Of hawk, marsh 
Randoll, Piorce EB, Sccsonel food habits of the marsh hawk in 
Ponnsylvania, Wilson Bul. (Gustav Swanson, University Farn, St. Paul, 
Minn, 60 cents « copy), 52(3), Scent. 1946, oD. 165-172, 3 tables. 


Study of the marsh havk in relation to the rint-necked pheasant, includ- 
ing analyses of we rf geraet The results are tabulated and discussed for the 
four seasons Es so for the year. Author's summery: "lice formed the staple 

wk durin‘; 10 months of the year. During June and July 


siti 


Tr. 


food of the lM arsh E Hi 
juvenile birds wore the most important items of food. Many young birds were 
easily obtaincd at this season because of their exposure by mowing and harvest- 
ing. The offcct of Marsh Hawks upon the pheasant population was nogligzibdle. 
There was no roason to dclicvo that the hawks wore a limiting factor on the 
othcr game specics on the study aroa, The general food habits of the Marsh 
Hawk are benoficial to man, and this hawk is a decided assot to an agricultural 
commnity. Bibliography of 10 titles, 


+ 


rh 


Food Habits: Of horoh, bluc 

te foods of young great bluc herons, 
lotre Dano, Ind. $1.00 a copy), 24(3), Nov. 
table. 


Kirkpatrick, Cherlcs 


M. 
Amorican Midland Nuturcli: st (N 
1940, pp. 594-601, 3 figs., l 


Discussion of food of the spocics as recordcd in 6 previous papers, Ac- 
count of collectin; disgorged food at breedin.: colonies noar Trout Luke, Wis- 
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onsin, and descriptions, illustrations, and tabulations based on 297 food 
pecinens, Fishes overvhelmingly predominated, renged up to 16 inches in length 
without head), and ineluded many of game species, Half of them, however, were 
yellow verch, sometimes regarded as of most value as forarse. 


= 


Food Habits: Of muskrat 


ET ADGLON Paul L. Versatility in feeding and population maintonance 


of the mskrat, Journ, wildlife Management (Frank C. Edminster, Soil Conscr- 
vation beteiinn, Upper Darby, Pa. 75 cents a copy), 5(1), Jan. 1941, no. 68- 
2O 
Ove 


"Zuthor's ubstract: "Data obtained on the food habits of the mskrat 
(Chicfly Ondatra zidcthica in Iowe, 1934 to 1940) indicate that this izmortant 
fur->dearor may ‘be cithor Solective or highly indiscriminate in its focding, 
dupencing upon opportunities and neccssity, individual tastes and habdits, and 
whet may perhars bo termed local custom. Ceortain foods as car-corn and roote 
stocks of cat-tails and bulruskes may be both preferred and of superior quality; 
most grocn vezctation is more or less adequate as food in warm weather, and 
populations my wintor on dry grass and woecds and cold-bdloodod »vrey as frogs, 
fishss, and musscls; very harsh and innutritious farce, anaes corn cobs, 
rotting vogctation,and wood, may also bo the principal diot of somo animals for 
varying lengths of time in Wintor and spring. Beccuse of thic versatility in 
food utilization, mskrats of the aricultura northcentral region are not often 
subjoct to ranid or outrisht starvation. Shortage or unavailability of food in 
combination with wintor vicissitudes, howover, may on occasion result in decim- 
tion ovor wide arcas, but th: check thet food doficiscncics impose upon muskrat 
populations aproars to bo minly indirect and, to ut least some ecxtont, psycho- 
logical.” Bibliogravhy of 28 title 


Food Habits: Of muskrat 


Stearns, L. A., and M. ii, Goodwin, Notes on the winter feeding of 
the muskrat in Delaw: ire, Journ, VJildlife Management (Frank C. Edminster, 
Soil Conservation Service, Upper Darby, Pu. 75 cents a copy), 5(1), Jan. 


1941, p>. 1-12, 1 fig., 5 tables. 


Review of the literatwre on food habits and report on a study of nearly 
3,000 animals as to the volumes and weishts of the stomachs and their food con- 
tents. The average volume was 22-25 cc, and weis;sht i. o2 crams; there was no 
sexual difference in these respects, Chewical analyses were made of composite 
simples of tic animuls' stomch contents and of food plants available in their 
environment. Proportions of erude protcin and of ash, significantly higher in 
tue inzested, than in the evailable, foods, indicatcd consumtion of a notable 


fay 


amount of animal mattor. Bidlio;ravhy of il titles, 


Blakemore, Lom... Barred owl food habits in Glenwood Park, Minncoap- 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.), 


olis, Minn., The Flicker ( 
2(3), Oct. 1940, no. 21-23, 2 tabdles. 
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Report on contents of 36 pellets in which shrews and meadow mice were 
the items most frequently identified. No gama bird remains were present; 
-unusual items were skink and crayfish. 


Food Habi 


. 
. 
_—- -<—— saea-agp aap Gupte & dl 


Scott, Thomas G. The wostern burrowing owl in Cley County, Iova, 


in 1938, American Ilidland Neturalist (Notre Dame, Ind. $1.00 a copy 
24(3), Nov, 1940, pp. 585-593, 1 pl., 2 tables. 


General notes on the species and on 3S’ fumilics studicd; Siaeussion of 
he food based chiefly on the contents of 250 pellets which arc tabulated. The 
food items of most frequent occurrence wero scarabpacid aie Aig grasshoppers, 
and white-footed mice, Bibliography of 13 titles. 


Food Habits: Of owl, horned 


—— 





Errington, Paul L., Frances Hamerstrom, and F. N. Hamerstrom, Jr. 
The grcat horned owl and its proy ‘in north-ccntral Unitod Statcs, Towa 
Agr. Expt. Station (Anos), AXesearch Bul. 277, mp. 758-850, 4 figs., 12 
tablos, Scpt. 1940 (Oct.) 


Excellent report on a long-continued study that was cxtcnsive with 
respect to material (morc than 4,800 pellets for one itom) and intonsive as to 
area and methods, The food habits of the owl aro treated exhaustively us:to 
trends in food utilization by scasons, Predation upon the principal groups of 
food animils is discussed in relation to their availability and as to its 
effects upon cconomically significant specics, Ruabdits, hures, and mice were 
the staple food itoms, There is an oxtondod soneral discussion of predation by 
the great horned owl, includin; exposition of its rolation to overpopulations 

- Of the bob-white and ruffed grouse; of its pluce in the combined activitics of 
all predators--"a cross-play of predution, variable in source but componsatory 
in not offect"; of its relation to availability of precy; and of its offoect upon 
prey populations, Thore is-a bibliogrunhy of 119 titlos, und an appendix giving 
details of the results of fomily and special phase studics of horned owl food 
habits. 


oe eoca®s-6 abeeoce -—<—--==—e—- 


McDowell, R. D. The grect horned owl, Pennsylvania Gawe News 


(Pennsylvania Gome Commission, Harrisburg. 10 cents a copy), 11(8), 
Nov. 1940, pp. 10-11, 29, 2 photos, 1 min, 2 tables. 


One table summarizes the weishts cnd mecsurements of mature birds, some 
800 of which were mles cnd some 700 females. Averasses for the sexes, respec- 
tively, were: Weight (lbs,) 2.8, 3.7; wingspread (inches) 52.6, 56.2; and 
length (inches) 21.3, 22.6, A second t-ble vrosonts the results of analysis of 
983 stomachs, Leading itoms sre rabbits, mice, rats, und poultry. 
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Author's 
were collectcd 
nr 


denned, The 


icSe 
materials, The 
h 


wore 


divisions on the basis of predominating foods. 1. (Mur. 23-Apr. 16). Corn mde 
up 78.99% of th Saintes vol. for this voriod. lLiinor foods were crayfishes and 
small vertebrates. 2. (Apr. 19-Tunc 20). Grass formed 37.09% of the total vol. 
and probably oawii as a tonic food. Insects, which made up 35.07%, were prin- 
cipally be sakes (notably Phyllophaga spp.) and cutworns (iepheledes onmedonia), 
Other food remains were hickory nuts, crayfishes, corn, srtebrates, “and snails. 
3. (June 20-Aus. 11). Wild x raspberries (Rubus kiana lis and R, strigosus) 
were characteristic summer food. Their seeds were pres ent in 54.54% of the 
scats and made up 32.17% of the vol. Of less importance were beetles, corn, 
gooseberries, vertebrates, and wild strawberrics. 4. (Auc. 11-Dec. 7). Corn 
formed 65.19% of tho food remains by vol. Its consumption inercascd during the 


cents a 


abstract: 
in Dubuque 
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residents are convinced that the pelicans 


the birds 


in the lake." 


_ Of raccoon 


Food hea 


\J 
We 


vits of 


Lee Shenker, 2068 Escarpa Drive, Eagle Rock, 
1940, pp. 
with special discus 
comparison of the results with 
the Biolosical Survey in 1924, 


January, 1941 


Birds of Anaho Island, Pyramid Lake, Nevada, 


Calif. 50 cents 


246-250, Figs. 70-73, 1 table. 


sion of the food habits 
those of E, Raymond 
"Now, as at the time 


are seriously 
Then it was trout, now it is another 


c Scoms no botter foundcd, 


Vw 


the raccoon in castern Iowa, Journ, 


(Frank C, Edminstor, Soil Conservation Scrvico, Upper 


copy), 


Co., 


bits for 


v 


+h 
v he 


4(4), Oct. 1 


"Fron Mar, 
most of 
for volume and frequency of occurrence of food 


9=-months' 


940, op. 375-382, 1 table. 


7°? 


7, 1938, 363 
rock bluffs 


stomachs 
raccoons 


scats and 2 


23-Dee 
th in which theo 


om on 
separated into 4 


period were 





fall until it was tikon almost cxciusiveiy. Insects, especially grasshoppers 
(particulaz ’ Molenoplus fomur-r drum ond M. dif? cokes tte re to =. less ex- 
tont car 384s, Polistes wasps, ond Loller unites wore rep. ‘oscnted in large 
humper3, CGroyfishes, vertebrat ne mise, items were of comparatively smll 
volumsotric irrortance, The identifiable vortc>drates caten during the ontire 
pericd ludcd & fishos, 3 amphibicns, 1 lizard, 7 snakes, 1 prairic mole, 23 
rodents (largely mice), 19 small bird nd 1 young raccoon, Results of this 
study indicated that tine raccoon has dcfinitoly vegoturian tendencics. Fully 
77.73% of the combincd 11 und stomech materials was of plant origin, while 
only 22.27% was cnimcl,." 
Food Habits; Of rovin 
Heomilton, Wd. J., Jr. Summer food of the robin determined by focal 
analysis, Jilson Bul. (Gustav Swenson, University Farm, 5t. Paul, Minn. 
60 cents opy), 52(3), Sept. 1940, np. 179-162, 1 fig., 1 table. 
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Brief review of reports on the food habits of the robin which are most 
deficient with respect to the mer period, The author sugrests that this 
deficiency can be made up ov Boor of droppings. Results from analysis of 
about 700 of them are tabulated and discussed, Im frequency of occurrence, 


vectles, cutworms, aud ants lead among animal, and raspberries, blackberries, 
nd wild cherrics among the vegetable, foods, Bibliosraphy of 5 titles, to 


nich could be added a paper in Tlie Auk, 57(3), July 1940, pp. 534-348, civing 
information on the food of birds derived from study of the conterts of nest 


DOzCS. 


Darmion, E. Le 19th annual Report, Southern Forest Expt. Stution 


i ee ee a ee 


(Wew Orlsans, La.), 19359 (1940), n. 2A. 


Starlin.s visitin:;-lon;louf pine forests in inercasin;; numbors threaten 


- ies eee ~ Cee tithaadonns, det» AnARe 24 waa a) - name) rey * ee | 
reat damasjo by consurmin:; the sccds., Bireés of scveral kinds now corbine to 


Food Habits: Of turtlc, snanvin:: 


—— See ee ee moO www me ee ee ee 


Poll, S. Morris. ifotes on tuc fooa “abits of tc common snapping 


turtlic, Copoia (12. Graham Nettin Cearncgic Thisouin, Pittsburch, Fea. 75 
, = 9 o ’ ‘ a9 . 
conts a copy), 1940(2), July, ». 131, 1 tabdle 


Contcnts of 18 svocimois from Noir York and New Jersey tabulated accord- 
ing to percontiz:cs Of froqmcney and of twlk,. Plant mite al comprised nourly 


Od perecnt by volume; tha larc;est item of coniml oie aus erayfisnes. 


Food Habits: Of weasel, long-tailed 


Polderboer, Emmet 3B., Lee «:. Kuhn, and Georse 0. Hendrickson. 


Jinter and sprit; Pabits of weasels in central Towa, Journ. Wildlife 
Menasement (Fran's C, Edminster, Soil Conservation Service, Unner Darby, 
Pa, 5 cents a copy), 5(1), Jon. 1941, pp. 115-119, 1 pl., 2 tables. 


Authors* abstract: “On 160 acres, typical of central Iowa farm land, by 
using; 100-yard inventory striys in fresh snow aud noting the trails crossed, 4 
lon;;-tailed weasols (Mustcola froenata) and 1 considered as a least weasel (M, 


rixosa) were found, The average cruising radius of the long-tailed woascl was 
25 rods, The pronyonderance of the woesel dist was uanmalian, chicfly marino, 
with the gonus Microtus most important, as show by cxamination of 131 scats 


ind dcbris of 3 don nests A covey of 24 bobvewhites (Colinus v. vir sinianus ) 


né 14 rins;encckod Ducasants (Pausianus colehicus - torquatus) often soon « on tho 
arca wore not harmed by the woascls in 5 months of obsorvation. Of 10 cotton- 
tails (Sylvilagus floridams ne. rnsii) lost from,an estim.ted 35 at the start, 
é were lmown to neve boon taken by weasels, 2 by dogs, and 3 by huntors. 
Camnibalism occurred amon; the weusels us evidozeed by loust weasel romains in 
sccots of a lonjetsiled weasel; this mer indicate intorspecific strife us a pos- 
Sible limitin:; f:ctor in woesel populctions. Tho mown range of the least 
Weescl is oxtonded to inelud> Story County, Iowa," 
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Food Habits: Of wild turkey 


Good, Henry G,, and Lloyd G, Webb. Spring foods of the wild turkey 


in Alabara, ” Kmerican Jildlife (Investment Blds., Washington, D. C. 25 
cents a copy), 29(6), Nov.-Dec. 1940, pp, 283-290, 1 table. 


Report on analyses of the food of 116 birds. It was nearly nine-tenths 
vegzetable, of which the predominant item was oak procucts--acorns, leaves, and 
catkins, Other prominent foods were seeds of Nyssa, fruits, buds, and twigs of 
beech, berries of dogwood, and nuts and flowers of hickory. The animal food was 
chiofly insects, Compotition between deer and turkeys is not severe but hogs 
should be romoved from areas being developed for turkeys. Other imnageomcnt 
suggestions arc madc. 


Antroductions: Elk, Arizona 


Kartchnor, K, C, HLk introduction to oe Arizona Wildlife und 


Sportsman (125 North 2nd Avo., Phoonix, Ariz, 15 conts a copy), 2(5), 
Aug. 1940, pp. 2, 11. 


The native Arizona vapiti or Morricm's clk was oxtorminated by moat and 
trophy hunters, the ayn anime being; killed in 1898, Introductions of Rocky 
Mountain olk,bcgun in 1915, proved so successful tiat on oven scason was por- 
mitted in 1935. th ay are given of tho various transplantings, Crop damage 
by the animals is inercasing and the olectric fence is being tricd as a romcdy, 


Introductions Elk, Minncsota 
e can aelien due aap ab ana 


Swanson, Gustav. The American elk in Minnesota, Conservation 


Volunteer (Minnesota Devt. of Conservation, State Office Bld;., St. Paul), 
1(2), Nov. 1940, po. 5-7, 1 vl, 


History of the elk in Minnesota where it was completely extirpated by 
1900; natural reinvasion of the State is indicated by a 1932 record. Efforts 
at introduction besscn in 1913 bvt actual release in the wild did not occur until 
1935, The animals have increased to about 100 and the future looks promising. 


Life Historics: Beaver 


Cook, Fannye A, Beaver study reveals dcamige to timber, corn only 


noglisgible, Mississinpi Gemo and Fish (Mississippi Game and Fish Commission, 
Jackson), 4(12), Dec. 1940, p. 4. 


Trees cut are small <nd of little valuo. Demage by feeding on corn and 
by flooding lands is seldom so oxtensive is to cause complaint. Conditions for 
fishes and wildfowl have bocn improved, Nctive beavers show a docided profcr- 
ence for smll streams and introduccd onimels seck such places if not put there 
at first. The paper contcins notos on dims, dens, lodges, activitics, foods 
(20 plants listed), and brooding, 
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ife Histories: Chiprunk 


Samo ce sc ce cae sae: fase male 


Long-ea red 


Holdenried, Robert. A population study of the long-eared chipmunk 
Zutamias quadrimiculatus) in the central Sierra Nevada, Journ. Mammalogy 
m. B. Davis, A. &M. College, Collesje Stution, Texas. {31.00 a copy), 


1(4), Nov. 1940, pn. 405-411, 1 fiz., 2'tables. 


2 - 
Description of study area in Madera County, California, and of the trap- 
ving and marking methods employed. Catches and variations in numbers of the 
animals trapped are tabulated. The sex ratio was even. Males had a greater 
cruising radius in fomales, There are notes on food habits and trap mortality. 


Bibliosravhy of 5 tit eS. 
Life Histories: Coose, 


Howard, .Jm. J. Jintering of tho groater snow gocse, The Auk 
(Rudycrd Boulton, Ficld Musca, Chicago, Ill. $1.00 a copy), 57(4), 
Oct. 1940, pp. 525-531, 
Notcs on the extent aud nature of the wintor range in Virginia and North 

Gul Se, und upon nunmbers,migrations, local movements, and fooding habits of 
the geese; discussion also of tho ritio of advlt to immature birds; occurrence 
of Sluc goeso, predators, and protection und minagemont. Bibliography of 10 
titles. 


Lifc Historios: Kangaroo rit, Santa Crus 

Hawbeckor, Albort C, Tho burrowing and fcoding hubits of Dipodomys 

vonustus, Journ, Mammalogy (ih. B. Davis, A. & M,. College, College Station, 
Toxas. $1.00 a cony), 21(4), Nov. 1940, vv, 388-396, 1 r1., 1 fig. 


Vegetational and other characteristics of the study site in Santa Cruz 
County, California, are described. Excavation of 15 dens yielded information 
éS to their relatively simple nature and as to intruders, In ditch berms, dens 
were an erosion hazard but were easil: eliminated by light disking. The food 
was chiefly annucl seeds which were stored in both underground and surface 
caches. Various food plant species are namec, the most important, however, 
under only vernacular names. The animls were harmful to crons at sowing time. 
Bibliography of 6 titles. 


Life Historios: Tovse, Mcadow 


Allen, Durward L. illions of little teoth, Michiszan Conservation 
(Michigan Dept. of Conservation, State Office Bld:., Lansin;;, Mich.), 
(11), Sept. 1940, »». 6-7, 10, 4 figs. 


Chiefly on the food ‘bits and life history of the meadow mouse (Iicrotus 
pennsylvanicus). Instances of daruge to alfalfa, plantings of timber and orna- 
montal trees, and orchards, Notes on life history and on natural onemics, "If 
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to how much ve can regiment BASETR, " Good manassement requires skillful utili- 
zation, not elimination, of predators. Bibliograrhy of 5 titles. 


Life listories: Pheasant Ring-necked 


an ae ea oe ee 5 awn 


Nelson, Urban C. ‘Jinter otservations on pheasants in southeastern 
Minnesota, Journ, Wildlife Ilanagement (Frank C. Edminster, Soil Conserva- 
tion Servicc, Upper Darby, Pa. 75 cents a copy), 4(4), Oct. 1940, ppv. 


C meng A + > = 
009=<0 7: i, & tables, 


Descrintion of the ares and of one writer's obsorvations and analysis of 
tne lattcr. autnee's summary: "Deficicncy in food and cover resultin; ina 


high winter mortali is considercd tie li amd Sings factor in the managoent of 
ring-recked shonetnta in soutneastormn Minnesota. A ficld analysis, although 


based on rolatively few obsorvations on range with 2 low pheasant ponulation, 
indicates tho dependence of tho birds on farm windbreaks, corn, and barnyard 
foods during the winter months, The veluc of the farm windbreak as cover is 
great on praizric laud where standing corn provides food. Barnyard foods aro 
of most value in arcas tmhore brush und woodland cover is uvailable and there 
is a scarcity of stunding corn. Improved maigoment of the ring-necked pheasant 
Should add better winter cover; planting; of coniforous and hardwood cover in 
small urcus woll distrivutcd over the fama would help. Fecding socms to bo the 
princinal activity of phousants durin; caylight hows, Cocks have a nomadic 
tondcney and often timvel alonc, While lons have a relatively short cruising 


9 


rudius and arc more pvronoe to flock.” 


: TT es F : heaneannt neaatic 4 
Life Histories: Pheasant nestin,, Ohio 


eee ee ee 


Strode, Don 71, and Daniel L. Leed--. The 1939 pheasant nesting 


) 1 


study in Wood County, Ohio, Ohio Wildlife Researcli Station (Ohio State 
University, Columbus) Relecse 1355, 20 rp., man, 14 tables (mimeor-rapned), 
1940, 


-- 


results compared with 


y 


The methods of the study are described aic its 

those i pchiner sa yoars are tebulated in detail and discussed under 2 variety 
of heads. The average number of nests on 4 sections vas 141; 58 percent of the 
nests were successful; tho averase hatch was 659 per section or slightiy more 
than one per ane; the percentasscs of nests found and of those that “succeeded 
were hichest in sweotclovor secd ficlds and in lay crops; the average nuriber of 
Ons 8.8; sizs of clutch decroasod through the scason; "Jf 210 
nosts destroyed in all tyves of cover, 75.2% wero destroyed by man, 12.4% by 
bird prodators, 5.% by mammnliar »>redctors; 1.9% by livestock, 1.0% ty dosor- 
tion, and 3.9% bv unknown causes; of 24 ineubating hens know to heave boon 
killed, 22 wore killed by movers and 2 br bindors; the most sucecscful nestings 
wore those of thc lest 10 davs of Iky and te first 10 days of Junc (time based 
on date first of; was laid); : Li 1 t jc 1 py 
nesting; in woodlots, as there wore 12.0 nests por 100 acres of nm >astured teed- 
lots und 12.2 por 100 aeres of ncstured woodlots, The percontage of nests that 
were succossful was hich in both tvpes--64.3° in pastured woodlots, and 65. 

in unpastured woodlots; pheasant nesting: success wus somewhat lowor near tho 
ficld bordors, possibly duc to carlicer cutting of fiold crops and to tho use of 
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fencerows as trével lanes by predators; although the greatest percentage of 
nests (27.5%) was found within 50 feet of field borders, the nesting density 
(nuniber of nests per 100 acres of cover), was greatest 151 to 200 feet from the 
ed:zes of fields," 


Life Histories: Redhead 


Low, Jessop B. Production of the redhead (Nyroca americana) in 
Iowe, Wilson Bu. Sas stav Swanson, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 60 
cents a copy), 52(3), Sept. 1940, pp. 155-164, 4 photos, 1 table, 


Stuay at about the southern limit of the breeding range of the redhcoad 
as to its nesting habits, nesting cover, nost construction, juvenile roaring 
cover, and reenoduetion. Of 42 nests under obsorvation, 23 were successful; 
only 58 percent of the oggs, howevor, preducod young, Changing water lovel 
was the greatest destructive factor; infertility and desertion of eggs also 
were of import _— There was ono nost to 16 acres of vosctative cover, and a 
production of 3.8 young to cach pair of redhoads, Bibliography of 10 titlos. 


Lifo Historics: Squirrel, Flying 
Solborgor, Dwight E. Notes on tho life history of the small castorn 
flying squirrol, Journ. Mammalogy (im, B, Davis, A. & M. College, Golloge 
tation, Toxas, $1.00 a copy), 21(3), Aug. 1940, pp. 282-293, 


Baycours v. volans, Observations on hebitat, means of detecting the 
presence of flying squirrels, time of activity, degree of inactivity in winter, 
movements, voice, food, and temperament. Bibliography of 23 titles, 


Life Histories: Scuirrel, Fox 


Boumgartner,_ Iuther L. The fox squirrel: Its life history, habits, 
and management in Ohio, Ohio Wildlife Research Station (Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Coluatus) Release 138, 7 pp, (mimeographed), 1940, 


Condensation of a Doctor's thesis (of 257 pages, with a bibliography of 
55 titles, and with 36 iiiestrettaant, Distribution and habitat are stated; 
more than 2,200 squirrels were examined; average weight of 143 adults was 793,5 
grams (1.75 lbs..); average measurenents of 62 adults are given, as well as in- 
formation on the reproductive cycle ("truc"™ scx ratio 52,564 male, average 
young por littor 3.23), food hubits, movoments, population levols (5-year 
average per 100 acres 90,2), mortality factors with considerable detail as to 
hunting, and management recommendations, 


Life Historios; Toad 


Brogg, Arthur 1 _H. Observations on the ccology and mtural history 


of Anura, II. Habits, mabitat, ond breoding of Bufo woodhousii woodhousii 


(Girard) in Oklahom, Americs e4 Midlend Naturalist (Univorsity of Notro 
Dome, Ind, $1,00 2 copy), 24(2), Sept. 1940, pp. 306-521, 1 fig. (mp). 
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Range, habitat, and habits, especially the breeding activities, and 
factors limiting numbers. Comparisons with B. cognatus. Bibliography of 31 
titles. 


Life Histories: Woodchuck 


Moss, A. E. The woodchuck as a soil expert, Journ, Wildlife 
Managemerit “ck C. Edminster, Soil Conservation Service, Upper Darby, 
Pa, 75 cents e copy), 4(4), Oct. 1940, pp. 441-443, 1 chart. 


Author's abstract: “A detailed soil survey of 4 small woodlend area 
offered opportunity to check the occurrence of woodcluck burrows in respect to 
topography, soil series, and types. There appeared to be very little relation- 
ship between topography or series but a close cory.elation between the occur- 
rence of sandy loam and the burrows." 


Life Histories: <Jood rat 


es 


Vorhies, Charics T. » and sRlter P. Taylor. Life history and ecology 
of the white-throated wood rat, Heotoma albiguia alvigula Fortley, in 
rolation to grazing in Arizona, University of Arizona ta ( Tucson), Tech. Bul, 


86, pp. 455-529, 8 pls., 7 fics., 8 tables. 


Description, illustration, moasurements, and weights of tho animl are 
given, and its distribution, habitat, and habits are discussed. Under the 
latter topic are includcd statements of daily and scasonal activity, cate of 
home rango (minirmm 1/20 acre), sex ratio (nearly oven), breoding scason and 
rate (average number per littor 1.95), sex behavior, the young, dens, nosts, 
and food and food hibits. Cactus, mescuite, and grasses supply most of tho 

vegetable focd and ants are the largost item of animl wubtent .ncc. Den 
intrudors, parcsitos, prodctors, and aS eecnes @rc considered and population 
phenomena are discussed, Economic status is treated with respect to injurious, 
neutral, Pv pencficial cffects of the snen rats. Control should be seloctive, 
individuals bcing disposed of wherever they are a definite nuisance. “But 
general. wood rot killing ccmpaign on the open range would do no anprocicble 
good to range forage. On the other hand, it would distract attention from the 
real cause of most difficultics cncountered in the arid pcan ek ep phe too 
mny livestock for the actual carrying capacity of tho range." Bibliography of 
51 titles, 


Life Histories: Wood rat, Allegheny 


Poole, Hail. A life history sketch of the Allegneny woodrat, 
Journ. Mammlogy (.im. B. Davis, A. & M. College, College Station, Texas. 
1.00 a copy), 21(3), Aus. 1940, pp. 249-270, 2 pls., 2 figs., tables. 


Neotom ragister. Combined records from the literature and from corres~ 
pondents, and notes on observations on the animals both in the wild and in 
captivity, presented under the heads of: Distribution, nests, food, use of 
water, sanitation, enemies, parasites, diseases, pelage and molt, adaptations, 


social life, and breeding pr general habits, Bibliography of 25 titles. 
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Management: Attracting birds 


Beattie, W. Rs Useful and ornamental gourds, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture Farmers’ Bul, 1849 (Supt. of Docurents, Washington, D. C. 5 cents 
a copy), 13 pp., 8 figs., 1940. 


Two pages (10-12) of this publication present an illustration of gourds 
in use for bird houses and text on the subject contributed by the Biological 
Survey; the bulletin supersedes U. S. D. A. Leaflet 36, “Gourds for bird houses 
and other purposes," 1929, 


_ Bears in national parks 


Finley, Wm, Le, and Irene Finley. To fecd or not to fecd--that is 
the bear question in Yellowstone National Park, American Forests (919 
Seventeenth St., Washington, D. C. 35 cents a copy), 46(8), Aug. 1940, 


PP. 344-347, 368, 383-384, 7 photos, 


Popular article on the park bears, their habits, and treatment. Pampor- 
ing has made the bears tame dut all the more dangerous. The authors conclude 
that the public as woll as the park officials should abide by the stated 
policy that, "Prescntation of the animal lifo of the parks to tho public shall 
be 2 wholly natural one. No animal shall be cncouraged to become dependcnt 
upon man for its support." 


Management: Bob-white 


Shae ds aie oon -_-s sew eee 


Baker, Rollin H, Better quail shooting in east Texas, Texas Gane, 


Fish, and Oys ster Cormission (Austin), Bul. 20, 18 pp., 10 photos, Sept. 1940. 


Managenent suggestions for sandy land, longleaf pine woodland, black- 
land, aud coastal prairie. For all areas the kill should be limited to a third 
of the fall supply and that should be ascertained by careful census, Plans are 
advanced for low-cost, and for intensive,managenment of each of the land types, 
and they relate to food, cover, burning, grazing, and predator control. Bibli- 
ography of 6 titles. 


Management: __ Bob-white 


lay, Daniel W. Bob-white populations as affected by woodland 
management in eastern Texas, Texas Agr. Expt. Station (College Station), 
Bul. 592, 37 pp., 13 figs., 4 tables, 1940. 


A satisfactory drive method of enumerating the birds is described and 
the results tabulated for cut-over areas in different stazes of succession. 
The density of the quail population is greatest about 9 years after logging and 
rapidly declines with further srowing up of the forest. The effects of lumber- 
ing arise from changes in cover and food plants that are discussed for the 
types of woodland and stages of succession. A tabulation is given of the food 
items identified from 56 bob-whito stomachs collected in Walker and Trinity 
countios, both volumo and frequoncy of occurrence being noted; Lespedoza and 
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Croton head the list. Management procedures suggested by the study deal with 
the establishing of headquarters food and cover patches, with brush cutting, 
plowing, burning, and grazing, and tvith the control of predators, regulation of 
hunting, and restocking. There is a summary and a diblioszraphy of 7 titles. 


Management: _Bob-white 


— ee 


Stoddard, Herbert L, Cooperative Quail Study Association (Thomas- 


oo 


ville, Ga.) Eighth Ann. ‘Rep., 27 pp., Aug. 1940. 


In addition to information of interest chiefly to members, this leaflet 
contains comment on controlled fire as a tool in upland gume management, on the 
improvement and maintenance of woodlands in relation to wildlife, effects of 
drought and of excessive rainfall on quail production, experimental and practi- 
cal work with game food plantings, quail numbers and food supply, and on 
marmils, fire ants, and diseases in relation to quail. 


Management: Decr, _Pacific white-tailed 


Seeanoecce oooee 


Scheffer, Victor B. A newly located herd of Pacific white-tailed 


decr, Journ, Mammalogy (iin, B. Davis, A. & M, College, College Station, 
Toxas. $1.00 a copy), 21(3), Aug. 1940, pp. 271-282, 1 pl. 


Odocoileus virginianus leucurus. A group previously believed to have 
been extirpa ted is reported from the same locality where recorded by Lewis and 
Clark in 1806 near the mouth of the Columbia River. Notes are given on distri- 
bution and numbers of the deer in both VJashington and Oregon, on their food 
supply and food habits, mortality, and parasites, There are about 500-700 of 
the animals but they are destructive to crops and my act as a reservoir of 
livestock diseases, It is suggested that the herd be moved to a lowland area 
less used for agriculture. Bibliography of 7 titles. 


Management: Deer, White-tailed 


Aldous, Shaler E, Deer management suggestions for northern white 
cedar types, Journ. Wildlife Management (Frank C. Edminster, Soil Conser- 
vation Service, Upper Darby, Pa, 75 cents a copy), 5(1), Jan. 1941. pp. 


90- ~94, 2 figs, 


Author's abstract: “Northern white cedar is one of the most desirable 
browse species for white-tailed deer in the Lake States Region, but because of 
excessive browsing, fires, and logging oporations, has become progressively 
less available to the animals. To promote best utilization of the ccodar now 
present but largely out of reouch of decor, studics wore made to dctormino the 
rolative quantitics of browse that various-sized trecs produce, and the dogreo 
of browsin;; that can be pormitted without dopleting tho annual output. Curves 
are given for computing the availablo browse from small living trocs, from 
larger trees up to the sovcn-foot linc, and from larger trecs fcllod during 
logging operations, or cut oxpressly for decor. If browsing is kept bclow 25% 
of the loafy foliage annually, thc smllor troos aro potentially the best food 
producors as most of the foliage is within reach of decor. Only the lowor 
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pranches of larger trees can be browsed and the new growth is largely out of 
reach, Priority usage of winter concentration areas for deer and manasement to 
that end are advocated. white cedar sprays used in the floral market remove a 
large amount of browse from the forests, but the direct effect upon deer is not 
serious because éneee’ sprays can only be found in profitable quantities where 
deor are relatively scarco," 


Managemont: Decor, White-tailod 


Krefting, Laurits W. Mothods of incroasing docr browse, Journ, 
Wildlife Managomont (Frank C, Edminstor, Soil Conservation Service, Upper 
Darby, Pa. 75 cents a copy), 5(1), Jan, 1941, pp. 95-102, 1 pl., 1 fig. 


Author's abstract: “Two sorts of cutting to induce sprouting, tho 
'ground-line* and ‘snow-line* methods, were oxperimented with in the Suporior 
National Forest, northeastern Minncsota, over a 5-year poriod, Twenty-cight 
browse-study plots were establishod in which trombling aspen (Populus 
tromloides), paper bireh (Betula papyrifera), beaked hazcl ( Corylus ; cornuta) , 
red-osicr dogwood (Cornus stolonifcra), and honoysuckle (Lonicora canedonsis) 
were cut at the ground and snow lovels to stimulate sprout ‘growth. To facili- 
tate comparison of productivity by both mothods of troatmoent, the annuel growth 
was clipped from treated and untreated samples between the ground level and 7 
feet, weighed, and measured for length, A total of 40,656 stems were used. 
Costs ranged from $4.92 per acre in shrub types cut at the snow-line to $15 por. 
acre in tree types cut at the same level. Ona woight basis, red-oster dogwood 
ranked first and honeysuckle last, while on a length-of-;rowth basis trombling 
aspen Was first, red-osicr dogwood | second, and mountain maple third, Practical 
application of the fincings should avoid trombling aspon and paper birch and 
conter on shrubs, particularly the mountain maple, and on the ground-line method 
of treatment. To obtain the dosired results the forest canopy mst be kept 
from shading out the desirable shrubs." Bibliography of 9 titles. 


Management; Environmental improvement 


Engelking, Truman G., and Ellis A Hicks, Iowa's wildlife packet, 
Iowa State Colleze (ines), Coopera ative Extension Service, F 206, 6 pp., 
2 pls,, 1 table (mimeographed), 1940. 


The value of aid to wildlife in winter is pointed out and as a contribu- 
tion to that end the cooperators have arranzed to supply at nominal cost ($1.00 
Plus transportation charges) packets containim; 200 plants (enough for 1/4 acre 
at the recommended spacings) suitable for environmental improvement, Plans and 
Suggestions for the plantiny are siven, and the importance of installing feed 
patches also is stated. The form includes informtion on restrictions as to 
use of the packets and an application blank, . 


Management: Environmental improvement, tarshes 


Se ae O80 OSes CSC CS SDC CSS® eee owe 


Scott, Thos, G., and W. L. Dever, Hasting to improve wildlife 
environmont in marshes, Journ, Wildlife Management (Frank C. Edminstor, 
Soil Conservation Service, Upper Darby, Pa. 75 cents a copy), 4(4), Oct. 


1940, pp. 375-374, 2 pls. 
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Management:  Farmer-sportsman relationship 
Senjamin, J, a State : 

Wildlife Research Station 

19 pp., 4 figs., 15 tables (mimeozraphed), 1940, 


Second annual report covering an area of 180,000 acres, and 
ies of 6,819 hunters (ndt including; farmers and their <vests). 
summary: "(1) After only two years of trial, supervised huntin, 


: pervised hunting in Ohio in 1939, 
(Ohio y Btate University, Columbus), Release 136, 


be 
uthor's 
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itself as a satisfactory method of solving the farmer-hunter problem, 
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Merchandise Mart, Chiceo, Ill. 10 cents a copy), 5(11), Sent. 1940, 
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Management: Game cooperat ives 


———— eee Ree oe ee em eee ee -—*- ee 


e,, Russell G. Some observations on farm Game manasenment coopera- 
tives in Michigen, Journ, Wildlife > Manazsement (Frank C. Edminster, Soil 
Conservation Service, Upper Darby, Pa. 75 cents a copy), 4(4), Oct. 1940, 


pp. 595-391, 2 charts, 3 tables, 


Author's abstract: "Farm game management cooperatives have been in oper- 

ation in Michigan for ten years with the State Denartment of Conservation assi 
ing during the last four, During this pericd the mumber of organizations ha 
increased from one in 1936 to 110 in 1939, involving 500,000 acres at a cost to 
tie pictairpenid of about a cent rer acre, Protest ¢ against local Mmuinting tres 
pass conditions stirmlated the movement but came imnugement is practiced and 
other far-roaching values rosult from these organizations. Those cooperatives 
are farmer initiated and operated and great variation in the rules and regula- 
tions is found. In order to reccive cooperation from the Conscrvation Depart- 
mont, certain recuirements as to size of aroa, participation by farmers, and 
distribution of permits mst be mot. A small mortality of those cooperatives 
has resultcd chicfly from lack of hamuony bdotwoen faim mombors, 2a fault that 
cannot be controlled by outside intcrests, Farticipation in this work by the 
Conservation Sopartnons and the Extcasion Division of Michigan State penne is 
considered to be gonorally satisfactory to »voth furmowsand city huntcrs. 


Bnagement:. Harvesting squirrels 


erwe shee eceers eo ee woe eee 


Chapman, Floyd b. The. scuirrel hurvest on hio pudliec hunting 


preserves, 1939, Onio Wildlife Research Station (Ohio Stute University, 
Columbus), Release 142, 3 pp., 1 fig., 5 tables (ruimeozraphed), Aug. 1940. 





Continuation of a series of reports on ti.e subject that have been noticed 
in several previous issues of JILDLIFE REVIT, Now foatures are: -ldition of a 
privatcly-owned rane mani;renent area to those under control; sstabideks 
checking stations at wural stores and at honcs of fire wardens and other local 






vesidents; and payin; « fcc of 5 cents for 2sach pormit issucd. Z#tparicnee 
confirmed previous eviden co of an approximato 5 “yo cycle in the numbers of 
gray squirrels which were asain at a hi: love] in 1959. aA greph shows tho 


4 


nuilbor of hunters, nuzwer of squirrels sccn, cad tho kill for cach day 
open soason. ize information on the numbor of hunters and of 
Squirrels seen end killod on the 7 managonent areas; tho kill por day and por 
thousand acres in cach year since 1935; the sovrces of huntcrs visitin; the 
controlled shooting grounds; and thc grar squirrel-fox seuirrel]l ratio on tho 7 
aroas studied in 1939 (average 50 to 1). Bibliosrevhy of 23 titlos. 


llanagement: Harvesting: statistics 


~-=<=<- Pao erin wpe a a wee eee ew eee wee 


Gordon ,_ Seth, An onalysis of methods used to collect vame-kill 


statistics, Pennsylvania Geme News (Pennsylvania Garie Commission, tarris- 
burg. 10 cents a copy), 11(8), Nov. 1940, pv. 4-5, 22-23, 30-51, 5 figs., 
2 tables. 
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l observations of -field workers give a 
son at a time, The game harvest may be 
the results, particularly over periods of 
e wildlife administrator. The methods 
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practically complete ret 
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ats deer problem, Conservation Voluntccr 


State Office Blds., St. Paul), 1(2), 
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ESE Loody. The 1940 September 


carch Station (Ohio State University, 
fic., 17 tables (mimcographed), 1940. 


ion survey is described and the results 


and tabulated from a number of points of view and summarized in the 
in 30 brief para:rcphs, indicative features of which are here furthe 
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soy bean 
ens, 74,7 were with 
ised by mowing 
per 100 acres. 


Davison, Vorne E. Shrubs for wild ec on farms east, 
3 of Documents, WV: . =O 
9 


U. S. Dept. Acr, Leaflet 200 Supt. ; 
mts a copy), 7 pp. (unnumbered), 10 Bewsong 1940, 
Putting shrubs in the rig:ht pl lace 
principle of their mnagement on the farm, 
partly of herbs, are useful in senaratin; forest and fi 
encroachment of woodland upon cultivated ground. Their 
management arc. descrived. The use of 
and for hedgcs is discussed. Jaste 
rock outcrops, and 
to, shrubs, The reconmocncations are adc not only in ft} 
but also in that of orderly and productive farning. 


Managenont:  Flanting for wildlife and crosion control 


Plantin:: for California wil 


=) 


Hawbecker, 4. C. 


é& Game Terminal Isl 
271-276, Fics. 160-103. 





Food and wildlife have 
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crowns of Kudzu may receive »6 per acre; 
open ture by nongrazing 

er AAA specifications may receive $1.50 per 
wildlife, carried on under separate parts 


pas 


Osborn, Bon. pe ¢ plants stabilize »vond shores, Soil Conservation 
(Supt. of Docuicnts, | hincton, D. ©. 10 cents a copy), 6(6), Dec. 1940, 
Dp. 144-145, 1 ees | re TAD. : 
By protccetins native vlants around pond in Oklahoma for three soasons, 
the shores and inlet channel were completcly stabilized. The only planting 
was sodding of the daa and spillway with Bormuda grass, The cover that 
devcloped is described, It attracted red-winsed blackbirds, mcadowlarks, 
mourning doves, anc other birds, 
Managonient:_ _Squirrol, Gray. : 
Goodrvm, Phil. D. A pomulation study of the sray squirrel in 
castern Toxas, Toxas Agr. Expt. Sta. (College Station), Bul. 591, 34 pp., 
figs., 6 tables, 1940. 
The sguirrel population has been reduced since about 1910 by overshoot- 
ing ane dy the effects of lumberin Methods found most effective in estimat- 
ing numbers of the animals were: (1) Time-area counts of the number of : 
souirr me on sample plots selected at random over the tract to be censused; 
(2) counting leaf and twis nests on 2 siven strip of forest cover of different 
types, preferably in late fall and carly winter; (35) Imnting with a dog." The 
nest count thod recormended as practicablo for game management purposes. 
Summrics of counts made in different typves of habitat are tabulated and the 
carrying capacity shown to be highest in hammocks or loamy ridses on flood 
plains, <saverage popul ations varied from 1.14 ‘to Boag squirrels por acre, Life 
history, including food abits, and local moveme are discussed in relation ' 
to tz eamement. The iri breod throusthou t te year, honec any shooting 
season will coincide to some extont with the roenroductive period. The young 
ecnlain in vulnerable srouvs for about 4-1/2 months, Unrestricted timber cut- 
tin;;, overgrazing, and drainage, all have contributed to the reduction of the ) 
nunvocrs of squirrels, Su:gestions aro made for modification of cach of these 
uctivitics thet will irmrove conditions for scuirrels. The population can be 
approxiriatcly doubled. Bibdlio:raphy of 22 titles, 


Munagoment: Stockings, covtontail 
Cramor, Wilour M, yermaya rene" s rabbit trunsfcr program, 
Ponnsylvania Game Nows (Ponnsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg. 10 
conts a copy), 11(7), Oct. 1940, D. 6-7, 27, 5 fics. 
. P a . . : - 2 , -_ oT 
Continuation of an article of samo title abstracted in JILDLIFE REVIEN, 
illo. 28, August 1940, ». 36. This instcllucnt relates miinly to the trapping @ 
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r acre; rabbits in parks, and upon institutional and other grounds where hunting is not 
" permitted; animols are also taken frou nurseries, shen gardens, and other places 
50 ner where they do damage. The most dependable sources, however, are auxiliary game 
. parts refuges. A tabulation of the head.of game » trapped on one of the most produc- 
tive areas shows tiat 5,38 aobits and 1,586 pheasants were removed in S years. 
In the fiseal year 1939-40, nore than 30 ,000 cottontails were trapped and 
redistributed at a cost of about 50 conts each, The numbcr taken from various 
arcas and the acreage per rabbit removed are recorded in a table; acres per 
vation abbit varicd from 0.35 to 2,35. 
194.0, 


Mbnagomont: Turkey 


sons Mosby, Honry S. Rostoring the wild turkey in Virginia, Virginia 
sons, =a 


ing Wildlife (Virg inic Comaission of Game ond Inland Fisnerios, Blacksburg. 
: 10 cents - copy), 4(1), Avtumm 1940, pp. 11-15, 1. photo. 


' Notes on the history of the nila turkey; the bird recoived no cffoctive 
protcction until 1916, Tho spocics still occurs in 69 of the 100 countics, to 
the totcl number of cabcut 23,000 in 1937. Restocking with purchiscd stock 
proving ineffective, ti.c Comission sot out to devclop a satisfactory proccdure, 
Eloments of it arc matin: of eclcatced trood hons with native wild gobblors and 
De, relcasin; birds four months of -4;3c in groups of 15-20, Fifty perecnt survival 
is considered sutisfactory, The propagated birds cre liberutcd on unocervpicd 
territory; for the older range, improved monus saaaluit mnd adeauate protcction =re 
shoot- relicd upon to keen up the stock. Education is the only hone for consorvation, 
;imat- 


Natural History: Birds of Ohio 
2d ; 





"erent Rorimer, Irene T. A field key to our cormon birds, Cleveland Mus, 

' The Net. Hist., Pocket liatural History No. 8 (Cleveland, Ohio. 31.50 a copy), 

. 158 pp. (4-1/4 x 6-3/4), 19 pls. (4 col.), 28 figs., Nov. 1940. 

the 

a Relating especially to the common birds of northern Ohio, out of broader 
‘Life application, this pocket manual ludes keys, illustrations, and descriptions, 
tion and also remarks on status and habitat. An appendix comments on uncormon 
species grouned according to the environments in which they are most likely to 
ung be seen. 

cut- ; 
> the Natural History: _ Birds of Texas 

hese 

n be Burleigh, Thomas Dos, 208 Cooree Fis, LOMITs 22s Birds of the 
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1 map. 
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rs, 6, Aug. 1940, pr. 85-151, 4 prec 


Lr 


General deseription of the resion and of the field work reported and 
annotated list of 177 forms of birds, 
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Natural History: Cacti of Arizona 


Benson, Jyman, J. J. Thornber, A. A. Nichol, and Lucretia B. Hamilton 


The cacti of Arizona, farm age of Arizona, Biol. ia. Bul. 4 (Tucson, 
Ariz. $1.00 a copy), 134 pp., 52 rls. (including several in natural colors, 
and numberous bicolored distribution maps), 1940. 


A wonderfully ;ood publication on a group of plants for a State, excel- 
lently presented and efféctively illustrated. It includes all general inform. 
tion, keys and illustrations necessary for identification of the 80 species 
native to Arizona, gives Geserspsion, statement of range, and remarks for cach 
form, ani contains a secti on tho culture and care of cacti. 


Natural History: Mar 


mals of Toxas 


Davis, im. B. Mammals of the Guadalupe Mountains of westorn Texas, 


Louisiana Stato University (niversity, La.) Occasional Panors, 7, July 
p | T10, 


Notes on vegetation and physicul featuros of the region, Annotated List 


Chambliss, Charles E. Tho votany and history of Zizania aquatica L. 


("wild rice"), Journ. Wwashinz;ton Acad. Sci. (iim, P. Dichl, U. S. Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Washington, D. C. 50 conts a copy); 30(5), May 15, 1940, 
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ilization of wildrice by wildlife is given all the mention that might 
d@ in a povular senertl account of the plant which covers vernacular 
names, early records, distribution, structure, life history, and harvesting, 
end recites some of tie Indian lore about the plant. 


Predation; "Vermin" problem 

Nettin., M. Grahar 

County, West Vireinia, Proc. W. Va. Aead. Sei. (Charleston), 13, 1939, 
pp. 162-166. 


Identification of 1 species of lizard and 5 of snakes from 37 spocimens 
upon which bountics hed been paid. Discussion of the food habits and economic 
values of the forms and = plea for "vormin" campaisners "to stay their hands 
from those svecics of animils that serve as inscet and rodent controls," 


Predators: In Canadian national. parks 


-~——- == -———— ee ee mee ——_—- 


Halliday, W. E. D. WNaturo's wise law of survival, Forest & Outdoors 
(610 Canuda Comic nt BLOGs.» Montreal, Canuda .. 36(10), Oct. 1940, pp. 317- 
318, 324, 326, 329. 


nm. Reptiles killed on 2 "vermin" campaign in Merce! 
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WILDLIFE REVIEW: No. 29 January, 1941] 


Propagation: Hybrids 


pen; suka, ------- . The hybrid pheasants, Modern Geme Breeding 
(J. A. Gardy Printing Co., 28 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 25 cents a 
copy), 10(8), Aug. 1940, pp. 6-7, 10-11, 2 photos. 


Notes on the followin; crosses: Guinea fowl X domestic fowl 
X peafowl; vulturine X common guinea fowls common pheasant X tur . 
sreen peafowl;. peafowl X eaneetse fowl; golden X Lady Amherst eereaing 
golden X common pheasant; Reeves’ X common pheasant; keleerre phea 
(Several); and the Manchurian X blue eared pheasa ants 


Research: Animal containors 


Bissonnette, Thomas H., and Barl E. Bailey. Den and runway system 
for weascls and other small mammals in tho laboratory, American Midland 
Naturalist (Notre Dame, Ind. ($1.00 a copy), 24(3), Nov. 1940, pp. 761- 
763, 1 fig. 


Description and illustration of cuges and runs adapted to hold srall, 
Quick animls. that escapo at the slizghtcst opportunity. The containcrs are 
built to use in soriocs and to be moved about on castercd sunports. 


Research: _ Mammo 


Hamilton, W. J., Jr. Mammal life of the forest floor, Bul. New York 


Zoological Socicty (Publication Offices, Zoologic fc Park, Now York, N. Y. 
55 conts a copy), 43(6), Nov.-Dec. 1940, pp. 171-180, 12 illus, 





the environment and its molc, shrow, and 


Interesting povular articles o 
mouse inhabitants, intcndod as an cncouragomcnt to thcoir study. 


Research: Marking animls 


Koclor, Clydo E. Tatoo [sic] punch for numboring rats, Scicnce 


(Lancastor, Pa. 15 conts a copy), 92(2383), Aug. 30, 1940, pp. 205-206, 


2 figs. 


Tllustration of home-made punch and description of its use; capacity up 
to a million numbers, 


Research: Marking animals 
Trippensee, R, E. A new type of bird and mammal mrker, Journ, 
Wildlife ‘Management (Frank C. Edminster, Soil Conservation Service, Upper 
Darby, Pa. 75 cents a copy), 5(1), Jan. 1941, po. 120-124, 1 pl., 2 tables. 


Author's abstract: "Fyralin markers obtainable in nine colors may be 
fastened to the tail-feathers of birds and the ears of small mammals, The pur- 
pose of the markers is to distingeuisi: individuals so as to facilitate observa- 
tions on then without trapping. The colors found most effective are white, 
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black, yellow, maroon, oranje, red, cerise, dark-green, light-blue, and dark- 
blue. Seventy-two different color comtinations can be made from available 
material. Different-sized markers are used for pheasants, ruffed grouse, song- 


1t- .e 
birds, rabbits, and scuirrels, Marked snowshoe hares have been distinguished 
up to 60 and and pheasants un to 500 fcet. The method of using the owas is 
described and a suntinry of their limitations is given." Bibliography of 8 


titles. 


Research: Methods of analyzing feces 


Swens on, Gustav. Food habits of the sharp-tailed grouse by analysis 
of droppings, Journ, wilélife Manecoment (Frank C. Ecmizster, Soil Conser- 
vation Service, Upper Darby, Pa. 75 cents a copy), 4(4), Oct. 1940, pp. 


Cy 
452-436, 1 table. 


Author's abstract: "The antlysis of droppings us a mothod ve ahem 
ing food habits of gallinaccous birmis deserves wider application, although it 
has a Sensonez to oxags serate the importance of tic harder itoms. et of 
the chicf literature on food habits of tho carnivorous mammals eae aot by 
this mothod reveals a lack of uniformity in presentation of datz It is sug- 
gested that frequency of occurrences, volumctric ens and nates. of proy 
individuals should all be prosontod wherevor possible to facilitate comparison 
with other studics. All published reports upon the autumn and winter foods of 
the sharp-tailed grouse reveal thet tho dict is relatively simple." 


The leading 3 food itoms by volume in 550 droppings were bearbcrries, 
lips, and wild buckwhcat. 


Research: Trapping squirrels 


——— ee 


eer nee luther L. rapping, hendling, and marking fox 
quirrels, Journ. wildlife 0 (Frank C. Edminster, Soil Conserva-~- 


ion Service, Upver Darby, Pa. 75 cents a copy), 4(4), Oct. 1940, pp. 
44-450, i pl., 16 figs. 


ct a 
iS p> 


Sener ytiee and illustrations of the traz found most efficient in the 


4 


turing alive of some 1,100 fox scuiirels; also similar material with 


apt 
reference to a handling cause, Instructions for trapping scuirrels and marking 
hen by tags and by toe clipping. 


oO 


ct 


jJILDLIFE LEAFLETS 


Issues of interest to wildlife managers additional to those previously 
mentioned are listed below, Copies of these mimeozraphed leaflets can be ob=- 
. S. Department of the Interior, 


tained from the Fish and Vildlife Service, U 
Washington, D. C. 


BS-164 Research in the administration of Federal refuges, by 
E. R. Kalmbach, 7 pp., June ] 


940, 
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Calls attention to Federa ¢: ons imposed by-treaties and legisla- 
tion for the protection of waterfowl and to the desirability of research as 4 
basis for management. Allusion is imde to studies of aguetic plants tt most 
of the leaflet is devoted to an account of work with predators in relation to 
nesting waterfowl. Control as thus far carried on is rezarded as part of the 
experimental work and the nolicy of doing the least necessary to optimum produc. 
tion of the protected birds is recommended. 


170, The annual fur catch of the United States, 21 pn., 40 tables, 
October 1940, 


Compilation of data of varying degrees of completeness from Alaska and 
59 Stctes, in most instances representing more than one year. 


3 


172. rien partaghongs for comoating objectionable roosts of birds with 
ofc Starlings, by E. R. Kalrbach, 18 pp., 1 pl., 


Q 


Special reference to 10Se of 
‘es 
VU 


Dee ciber A 


a 


Pa) 


distory and status of the starling in America; descrintion of its roost- 


in; habits, their objectionable foatures, and means of yong including 


serecnings, eliminating roostin: Sones, trimming troces, and frisjntcning the 
birds, and also shootin:;, trapping, cGassin;,, and vedistinine. Six refercnecs to 
cognate rticies, Supersedes ES-S1, ‘issv 0d "in 1937. 
174, Abstract of fur laws, 1940-41, compiled by Frank G. Grimes, 
59 pp., October 1940. 


ion and sale, ship- 


Open seasons, and the stidvulations resardins 
are ge pokey for 
io 


ment and exvort, and licenses for é 
Alaska, Can: .dian Provinces, and the Unit 
Federal Lacey Act to interstate shinments 2lso is explained. 





Ave@S,. The ad 





abulations for 15 —— according to States, for 15 according to the 
niemanats or control of their ran;es, and summary for 14 species. Total nearly 
six millions, 


On October 12, 1940, ) iaries of six Latin American governments 
and the United States signed the convention on "Nature Protection and ‘Jildlife 


Preservation in the Jestern Hemisphere" when it was deposited and opened for 
Signature at the Pun American Union in ‘Jashington, 


The Convention was draim up by a Committee of Experts from the 21 Ameri- 
can Republics, which met in Jashington May 13 to 16, and was approved by the 
Governin;; Board of the Pan American Union at its June meeting. The formulation 
of the Convention was recommended in one of the resolutions of the Eighth Pon 
Anerican Conferencc, hcld at Lim, Poru, in December, 1958, 
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The Convention consists cof twelve articles. Article 1 defines the terms 
used in the Convention. Under .irticle 2, the contracting sovernments undertake 
to create national parks, national reserves, nature monuments, and wilderness 
reserves Within their territories as soon 2s possible. They are to notify the 
Pan American Union of the establishment cof any such parks, etc., and of any 
le;islation adopted in comnection therewith. Under Article 3, the sovornments 
asree to prohibit the destruction of the fauna and flora in national parks 
excent under the direction or control of the proper authorities. ‘iilderncess 
reserves, according to Article 4, aro to be kept inviolate oxccopt for duly 
authorized sciontifie investizations or sovernrcnt inspection, 


Under Article 5, the governments pledge themselves to adopt ic yislation 
which will assure the protection and preservation of the natural sconory, 
striking geolosical formations, and eatrvoms and natural odjects of aesthctic 
interest or historic or sotontiftc valuo., Coonceration ye tlc contracting 
governuents in promoting the obfcctives of the Convention is »rovided for in 
Article 6, and the adoption of yoann Ai rieasuroes for tho protoction of 
migratory birds, in Articlo 7. 


Article 8 declares the nrotecticn of certain species to be of special 
urgency and importance and urgss that permission for their killing, capturing 
or taking, be yranted only in order to further scientific purposes. Rules for 
the regulation of the importation, exportation and transit of protected flora 
and fauna are set forth in Article 9. Articles 10, 11, and 12 deal with 
protocolary matters, and stipulate, among other thin;s, that the Convention 
will come into force three months after the deposit of not iess than five rati- 
fications with the Pan American Union, 


An article by Harold J. Coolidge, Jr., vearin; on the trenty may be 
found in Science, 92(2394), Nov, 15, 1940, pp. 458-460. 


© Colorado Game and Fish Com- 


~ 


The reports on wildlife surveys mde by ti 
mission (Denver), while administrative in function and to a considerable extont 
in contcnt, nevertheless, treat numbors, range, life-history, fooc habits, ad 
relations to man and to prodcators nn sul an oxtent that they are valuable for 
refcrence, Those roachin: JILDLIFE REVIEW relate to the beaver (2 vols.), 
antclope, deur and elk (2 vols.), and save grouse (all mimoographed). 


~~ 


Procecdin;s of the Sccond lhinncsota Wildlifo Conservation Short Course 
(Minnesota Wildlife Federation, Minneapolis), 70 2p. (mimcocraphod), 1940, 
Introduction and briofs of 1€ pavers >resented durin: the course under the 
leadership of Gustev Swinson, Those comin; within the scope of JILDLIFE REVIE/ 
arc here bricfly abstracted. 
fanagonont of misratory watorfowl, vp. 3-6. 


Ww 


Lincoln, Fredorick 0. } 

Causos and PFOoross in tre decline of waterfowl; improved regulation of 
hunting and a vast rofuse progrom, under moro favorabdlo climatic conditions 
reversed the trend and in years rosulted in doudlin: of tho numbers of the 
birds, 


9) 
+) 
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Stoudt, Jerome. The waterfowl population in the Chippewa National 
Forest, vp. 6-9. 

-Surmeary of censuses for 3 years 1937-9; the number of ducks fluctuated 
in proportion to the total length of shoreline which was controlled by water 
levels at a dam, Total populations of the Forest for the years noted and the 
proportions composed of various species are estimted (mallard, bvlue-winged 
teal, and golden-eye most common). Breedim; areas are mich understocked. The 
kill wes greater than the total ry yg dl population each year--2-1/2 times as 
great in 1959, Additioncl protection has been given by the establishment of 
7 rofuges totaling &,700 acres (3 oameawt of the water area of the Forest). 

Gigstead, Gill. Homes for trec-nestins ducks, pp. 9-11. 

Nest boxes have becn well accepted by wood ducks in Illinois and golden- 
yes in Minnesota, Directions aro siven for building and placin;; the houses, 
he numbers of trev-nestin; ducks may have been greatly effectcd by lumbering 


c 


2 


Nagel, Werner 0. The chukar vartridce and other introduced game birds 


eo feodoc oe 
Do. 12-135, 
Of 86 spccios and sudspocies of birds introduced from 1870 to 1930, 
only 5 became well ostablishod. Two of those were ganic birds, the Hungaria 


partridge and FUmpmesias pheasant. CGamo-farm production of these birds for 
shooting is impossibly cxrensive, so in the aang 2 run they mst be managed on 
the samo basis as goer Fi game. Ecological studics should be relied upon as a 
guide to satisfactory ureas for stocking. Studios in itissouri indicate that 
she State has no range upon wasen it appears likely that chukars will set up 
a Stable, general, and scolf-supportins, population. 


Aldous, Shaler E. The beaver in Minnesota--a resource and a responsi- 
bility, o>. 14-17, 


After great depletion, beavers, under protection, increased generally in 


ne northern part of their ranse. In Minnesota, desvite poaching, their popu- 

ation grew until in 19359 an open season was permitted, in which some 11,000 of 

animals were taken, Suggestions cre made as to improving the season with 4 

iew to maintainins the noaulation and oe a regular crop of from 5 to 8 

housand pelts. The life-history, with special emphasis on food habits, is 

ketched and 9 ro about beavers much a need of adequate answers are 
The answers are needed as a basis for progressive management. 


+tdtee 
® O 


Swanson, Gustav. Pheasant management in Minnesota, pp. 17-20. 

Tnouysi the pheasant has ae very successful in the State, need for 
improved management arises from the steadily increasins; number of hunters. A 
— »endable census is a requirement for good management. liethods of cnumcrating 

birds are described and manegerent sugsostions are radoc,. 
Moyle, John B. Planting aquatic plants in Minnesota lakes and stroans, 
pp. 29-32. 

As a direct food resource for ducks and secse end as an indirect one fo 

fishes, The main factors influcncing tho distribution and abundance of aqu uatic 
plants are: The chomical quality of tho water; the >hysical nature of tho body 
of water; the type of bottom soil; the abundanee of plankton; and the offects 
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feeding by animals. Plants are named tnat are suited to waters of 3 differ- 
ent degrees of “hardness"™ and of 5 combinations of these types. Similar sug- 
eestions are made also with respect to the other limiting factors The 
enviromiental qualifications that should be ascertained in oaneelearaieare surveys 
are listed. 
Hatfield, D. I. itinnesota fur-bearers--an undeveloped asset, dp. S2- 
On avout 40 percent of Minnesota's lend that is unsuitable for agricul- 
ture, income from fur is, or can ve ziade, important. The chief fur animals, 
anc their distribution, abundance, and valves are discussed cand examples of 
income from trapping end sale of furs are cited. The net effect of the food 
habits of fur-bearers is held to be beneficial to farmers and sportsmen alike, 
meiariary as a basis for management is needed and desirable investigations arc 
Ointed out. It may woll be sunvorted by the fur industry. Trappers should 
be educated and poachers controlled. 


da 


6. 


Frodinc, Gordon. Minnesota's decor >roblom, py. 36-42, 2 tadlos. 


< 
-~-—-—<- « -——- << 


Sce abstract on pazo 46 of this issuc of WILDLIFE REVIE/. 


Fonstormachcr, R. Autopsy findinys of decor, pp. 42-435. 

Summary of 102 autopsies as to ot finding of bacteria, cecto=- and cndo- 
parasites, and as to mochanical injuri and other causes of death, including 
malnutrition. 

King, Ralph T Upland game--its future.and management, pp. 55-62. 


The period of " settlement, brinzinse sreat intersversion of clearings, 
croplands, and forests, and multiplication of “edge” environment, was also one 
of great increase in farm game, Then more intensive farming, growth in the 
number of hunters, and increase in accessibility to game environments, brought 
on depletion, New methods of treatiny wildlife are necessary, including pos- 
sibly restrictive, and certainly productive, measures, tie is, management. 
dildlife reproduction is so exuberant that almost any efforts at management 
cre rewardec, They are most effective wren guided by the requirements of the 
Specics involved, particularly in the breeding season, Attention to year- 
round needs is, howover, neccssary. Provision of food and cover in proper 


J 
= 


rclationship, inventory or stock, and restriction of the kill to surpluses 

3 ~ , 

are poncinred:-@ Much restockins; is wastcd because nothin;; can be gained by 
sdding same to 4 ran;e waiich cannot support that already present. 


King, Roleh T. Tho sportsman's part in conservation, pp. 63-70, 

Conservation is defined as use guaroentccing maintcnance. Conservation 
of wildlife recuires maintenance of productive onvironnmonts, It is justificd 
by commercial, recreational, . dioloica social, esthetic, und scicntific, 


values which are cxomplificd. Duc to the varioty of these valucs, many groups 
of peonle are interested and are entiticd to share in consorvation managcomont. 


The proper role of the svortsman is discussed at some longth and surmarized in 


the followin: rarosra dh: 


He should: "(1) Reco;nize and apvreciate the ri-hts and intcrests of 


.ll other conservation minded CTOs and kesp constantly in mind the various 
values possessed by and sorvica: srforncd by our wealth of wild spocics; (2) 
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distinjuish between policy and »rogram; decide jztters of 
matters of prosram to those charged 
(3) foster and promote management by devising some means of 

ndowmer for his investment in management; (4) recoc:nize a 
landowner's position and enforce this same reco; nition and 
~art of his fellow sportsmen; (5) take the steps necessary 
tilization.of wildlife; (6) aid in the production of wildl 
Droven practices and seein’; 


Jildlife Research Stat 
University, Columbus, 14 pp. mimeogranhed, 1940) for the fi 
lists the stcff, substations, and students, exvlains the wo 
that finished, and records te positions held by 28 men fo 
nitn the station, 27 of whom sre employed in the field for 


The annual report of the Ohio 


In the Octoder, 1940, issue of Timely Turf Tovics of 
Golf 2 Paeen Sacrtico (3 -- 9% niogmin Franklin S 
szOiT Associs tion Green Section (Boz: 75, Benjamin Franklin 5 
D.C.) i ussion of possible injury to birds from arsen 
turf ests. From its exnericncc, which is sumurized, tre 


arsenical treatnents of turf can be carried on 


clu that 
any menace to the bird vonulation. 


m? 1 5) +rnAas er 4+ 1, Samraa AS » 
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